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HANSARD SOCIETY NEWS 


by STEPHEN Kinc-HALL 
Chairman of the Council of the Hansard Society 


HE chief event during the period under review was 

the official opening of the exhibition on Parliament at the 

Imperial Institute, South Kensington, London, by the 
Hon. Sir Matthew Oram, M.B.E., Speaker of the New Zealand 
Parliament, and the Rt. Hon. Florence Horsbrugh, C.B.E., 
M.P. This exhibition is open daily from 10 a.m. (Sundays 
2.30 p.m.) to 6 p.m., and admission is free. It will remain on 
display until the end of October. It is now being seen by 
7,000/8,000 persons each week, mostly young people and 
school-children. 

The future of the exhibition remains uncertain. Since the 
British Government presented this remarkable show to the 
Society in 1952 we have succeeded by strenuous efforts in 
raising a sum of approximately £7,300, which has been used 
to cover the cost of showing the exhibition in Blackpool and 
London. An exhibition of this kind involves many expenses. 
Its erection is a costly operation which does not leave much 
change out of £1,000; its transportation is expensive, and after 
it has been dismantled and before it can be re-erected it has 
to be re-decorated and partially re-wired. Whilst it is on view 
it needs the services of attendants, and perhaps it should be 
recorded that notwithstanding the vigilance of its guardians, a 
school-boy successfully removed King Charles I’s head from 
one of the models! 

It has been the policy of the Council to insist that all the 
expenses of the exhibition must be defrayed out of monies 
specifically raised for this purpose, and in the autumn when 
—according to present arrangements—the exhibition leaves 
the Imperial Institute, there will probably be no money left 
in our Exhibition Account. It will therefore be impossible to 
send it round the chief provincial cities of Britain or overseas, 
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although everyone who has seen the exhibition agrees that on 
tours such as these it would make an enormous contribution 
to the promotion of the cause of parliamentary democracy. 

Our struggles to keep the exhibition solvent can be con- 
sidered in connection with the story of another project which 
has been still-born. About eighteen months ago, a member of 
the Society called at Hansard House and offered us a small 
sum of money as a prize for an essay competition for school- 
children. This plan was developed into the idea of a com- 
petition open to children throughout the United Kingdom for 
an essay on an Anglo-American parliamentary theme. The 
winners were to go to Washington for a few weeks in order to 
watch the American system of government at work. 

It would require about twenty pages of this journal to 
outline the endless discussions which took place with various 
bodies such as the American Embassy in London, the English- 
Speaking Union, a firm in the U.S.A., and others in a fruitless 
effort to raise the money requisite to organize the scheme on a 
nation-wide scale. 

The two points to which I would draw the attention of 
members in connection with this episode—which could be 
paralleled by the history of several other schemes—are as 
follows: 

1. Those we consulted about this idea were unani- 
mously of the opinion that the plan was excellent and 
would make a substantial contribution both to knowledge 
amongst British young people of the elements of the 
American system of government and to the cause of Anglo- 
American understanding. It was assumed that if we could 
bring off this project from the British end, it was highly 
likely that a complementary effort for American young 
people would be initiated in the U.S.A. 

2. An immense amount of time and energy were spent 
by the Honorary Director and staff in attempts to raise 
this money, and time spent in money-raising is stolen from 
time needed to grapple with the truly alarming (though 
in a sense heartening) increase in the demands on the 
Society from all over the world 
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The Hansard Society is like a boat into which more and 
more people are asking that cargo shall be placed whilst the 
crew, few in numbers, have to row with the oars and at the 
same time pump ceaselessly to keep out the waters of a financial 
deficit. We must continue to hope that some person, firm, 
or foundation will relieve us of this constant financial strain 
and the frustrations of endless begging, by giving the boat 
adequate buoyancy in the form of an annual income cf (say) 
£10,000 per annum. 


Publications. A new edition of The British Party System, 
price 12s. 6d. (8s. 4d. to members of the Society) will be 
available in September. Members of the Society are asked to 
help the distribution of our books by asking for them at their 
public libraries. 


For your diary. The Ninth Annual General Meeting of 
the Society will be held at 6 p.m. on Thursday, 26th November, 
1953, in the York Hall, Caxton Hall, Westminster, London, 
S.W.1. 

An all-day Youth Meeting will be held at the Imperial 
Institute, South Kensington, London, on 23rd October. 
Included in the programme will be a Brains Trust on Parlia- 
ment in which questions will be answered by the Rt. Hon. 
J. Chuter Ede, M.P., Geoffrey de Freitas, M.P., Philip 
Fothergill, E. H. C. Leather, M.P., and John D. Tilney, 
M.P. 

We have also arranged a series of lunch-time meetings to 
be held in London on Tuesday, 20th October; Thursday, 
5th November; Thursday, 19th November; and Thursday, 
3rd December, at the York Hall, Caxton Hall, London, S.W.1. 
The charge, which includes a buffet lunch, is 4s. each (5s. to 
non-members). Tickets are available in advance or at the door. 
Lunch will be served on each occasion from 12.30 p.m. until 
1.10 p.m., following which there will be discussions on various 
aspects of parliamentary government in which a number of 
distinguished persons will take part. Further details are 
available from Hansard House, 39 Millbank, London, $.W.1. 
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AN ADMINISTRATIVE CENTENARY, 
1853-1953 


by E. N. GLtappENn 


N Britain the Civil Service does not, in its origins and 
[éecvomen: differ from the normal run of political 

institutions: it was not consciously introduced; it emerged. 
Its birthdate cannot be determined even in a general way, 
though authority has placed it in that period of the Middle 
Ages when the officers of the Royal Household were beginning 
to assume the mantle of permanency. There is, nevertheless, 
a date to which the modern Civil Service may look with 
special interest and respect, namely, 23rd November, 1853, 
when the Trevelyan-Northcote Report was signed. Following 
this event a significant element of planning entered into Civil 
Service development. Our present year of grace therefore 
marks the centenary of that important happening and it will 
not come amiss to look more closely at an institution which, 
despite a constant crackle of often superficial criticism both 
in Parliament and in the press, we perhaps tend to take for 
granted. 

By 1853 the situation had certainly become fluid. Since 
Burke’s devastating attack on the public offices in his historic 
Commons speech on Economical Reform on 11th February, 
1780, many changes had been introduced into the organiza- 
tion and conditions of the civil services. Even more drastic 
alterations had been advocated by Jeremy Bentham and some 
of his followers, With the inauguration of the Age of Reform 
by the legislation of 1832, a trend in the nation’s affairs had 
been set in motion which was destined inevitably to reinforce 
the demand for a new approach to public service. Moreover, 
Sir Henry Taylor had already, in The Statesman (1836), 
advocated many of the reforms that were being proposed in 
1853, and it is even true that entrance examinations had 
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already been introduced by some of the central departments. 
The nation had recently been widely stirred by the shocking 
scandals of the Crimea; but before that, in 1848, the Govern- 
ment, increasingly aware of the need for changes, had under- 
taken a series of investigations into the central offices, in 
which both Sir Charles Edward Trevelyan, the Assistant 
Secretary to H.M. Treasury, and Sir Stafford Northcote, 
politician and statesman, were actively taking part. 

During the period 1848-1860 inquiries were undertaken 
into twenty government offices, including the Treasury. 
Trevelyan and Northcote were associated in eight of the 
inquiries during 1853 and 1854: Trevelyan himself signed 
fourteen of the reports, but none after 1857. 

Many changes were demanded but it was undoubtedly 
the persistent rule of the Giant Patronage that had first to be 
terminated. A time had definitely arrived when it was neces- 
sary to differentiate between the politicians and the admini- 
strators. It was traditional that appointments to public office 
should be made by persons who were not strictly responsible 
for the results of their choice, which was thus more likely to be 
exercised in the interests of politics and personal friendship 
than in the cause of administrative efficiency. In fact patronage 
was not publicly considered reprehensible, whatever some 
advocates of reform might think, nor is it invariably so con- 
sidered today. Positions are to politics what currency is to 
economics, and one of the administrator’s most difficult 
problems is to neutralize a tendency that is both endemic in 
society and a threat to all efficiency. Briefly stated, the 
problem was to introduce changes whereby objective tests of 
ability should replace favouritism and personal predilection 
in selection, so that a spirit of public service should replace 
the vested interests of the office-holder. 

As is well-known, to overcome existing evils and to meet 
the needs of the future the Trevelyan-Northcote Report pro- 
posed the introduction of a system of recruitment by competi- 
tive examinations under the control of an impartial examining 
board, and of a merit-system of advancement, or promotion 
selection, inside the service: the plan also included the 
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classification of the work of the departments into two broad 
categories or levels, namely, intellectual and mechanical, for 
which distinct types were to be recruited; and it assumed a 
lowering of barriers between the departments by the intro- 
duction of an all-service staffing pattern. 

In 1854 the Report was presented to Parliament, accom- 
panied by a letter from the Rev. B. Jowett, Fellow and Tutor 
of Balliol College, and the views, sometimes voluminous, of a 
number of public personages to whom it had been submitted 
for comment. In this valuable State Paper are placed on 
record for all time the hopes and fears of those who were well- 
equipped to assess the worth of the proposals. There were 
many—among whom may be mentioned Mr. J. G. (later 
Sir John) Shaw Lefevre, Mr. (later Sir) Rowland Hill, 
Mr. John Stuart Mill, and Mr. (later Sir) Edwin Chadwick 
—who were unstinted in their praise. Others were less sanguine 
and some rejected the proposals in closely reasoned argument. 
Not least among the critics, and some of them notable for the 
vigour of their prose, were a number of permanent heads of 
departments, who argued that only the officer on the spot 
responsible for results was competent to choose suitable 
assistants. They seemed to fear that a generalized system of 
recruitment would inevitably fill the Civil Service with 
persons who, whatever their abilities, would not be com- 
petent to cope with the sort of practical work to which they 
would be assigned. Others took up the cudgels on behalf of 
the existing service whose members, they considered, had been 
unfairly castigated by the reformers. Thus the Report had 
a very mixed reception from the experts, and it is certainly not 
surprising that throughout the country furious critics arose 
who quoted with emphasis the adverse comments of authority 
in order to embroider their own instinctive disapproval. Nor 
was it to be expected that those who gained from controlling 
the distribution of patronage, or that larger hovering body 
that always hoped to gain from its exercise in their own interest, 
would welcome proposals which to them would seem an 
affront to nature, designed inevitably to ruin the State. 

Inside Parliament the reception of the proposals was 
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equally mixed. Members upon whose recommendations 
vacancies were often filled were naturally reluctant to sacrifice 
those vicarious opportunities to please one or another of their 
constituents. Criticism of the Civil Service in the House of 
Commons, if fairly frequent, had usually been directed against 
its cost rather than its efficiency. The abolition of posts was 
always more acceptable to the House in general, if not to the 
patronage-mongers, than any proposal to improve the 
Executive’s means of doing its official job well. Indeed, there 
were many who deplored the growing demands for state 
participation and regarded every public office-holder as an 
enemy of the people. 

The Government, which was generally in favour of a 
measure of reform, was thus at a disadvantage. In fact, at the 
opening of Parliament on gist January, 1854, the Queen’s 
Speech included the following significant passage: 

The Establishments requisite for the Conduct of the 

Civil Service, and the Arrangements bearing upon its 

Condition, have recently been under Review: and I shall 

direct a Plan to be laid before you, which will have for its 

Object to improve the System of Admission, and thereby 

to increase the Efficiency of the Service. 

The promise was not destined to be carried out in this 
precise form. 

In face of latent opposition the Government were chary of 
risking the rejection of a bill by the Commons and in any case 
the replacement of Lord Aberdeen’s ministry by a new govern- 
ment under Lord Palmerston in February, 1855, modified the 
situation. The first real step towards reform was embodied in 
the Order in Council of 21st May, 1855, authorizing the 
appointment of three Civil Service Commissioners, holding 
office during the pleasure of the Crown, with power to 
examine “‘young men proposed to be appointed to any of the 
junior situations in the Civil Service Establishments”. What 
was visualized was a system of qualifying examinations, 
nomination and final choice still remaining with the head of 
the particular department. In other words, patronage was to 
continue, subject only to a test of minimum competence. It is 
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thus significant that the lukewarm attitude of Parliament 
towards administrative reform led to the general control of 
the Civil Service remaining in the hands of the Crown, and 
there is not in this country, as is usual throughout the Com- 
monwealth and elsewhere, a general law or statutory code 
regulating the organization and conduct of the Civil Service. 
On the other hand, the existing control by the Executive, 
through the Royal Prerogative, rests firmly in British constitu- 
tional tradition and the modified policy of Lord Palmerston’s 
government was not necessarily a bad arrangement. 

Apart from a critical debate in the Lords, opened by Lord 
Monteagle on 13th March, 1854, and a question in the 
Commons by Mr. Henry Labouchere on 5th May 
following, the main debate in the Commons was delayed until 
15th June, 1855, when Mr. A. H. Layard vigorously criticized 
the continuance of patronage methods, not only in the Home 
Civil Service but also in the Diplomatic and Consular Ser- 
vices, as well as the Army. In the course of his broadside 
Layard observed “Certainly it has been well said ‘that the 
country may afford to pension incapacity, but cannot afford 
to employ it’.” 

The debate that followed was not lacking in vigour. Among 
others Sir Stafford Northcote replied to the charges. While 
agreeing with many of Layard’s contentions, he pointed out that 
no remedy was being offered. He went on to press for the imple- 
mentation of the whole of the joint proposals. Sir Bulwer 
Lytton, in moving an amendment calling for a radical review 
of official establishments, criticized the Government in 
trenchant phrases for not going far enough. “Thus, Sir,” 
he observed, “the Government at birth produced a mouse 
that their own mountain had not conceived”. Gladstone 
joined the fray, with telling argument. While strongly sup- 
porting reform, he condemned both motion and amendment 
and criticized the Administrative Reform Association, an 
outside movement with which Layard was associated, for 
placing upon the aristocracy alone the blame for the patronage 
system, which was, in his view, the responsibility of all classes. 
The debate was adjourned until 18th June. 
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Among the speakers on the latter day was Disraeli, who 
favoured a comprehensive investigation by a Royal Com- 
mission, on whose report Parliament should draw up statutory 
regulations to control the conduct of the public offices. The 
following statement from his speech, if a little beside the 
point in the present connection, nevertheless deserves 
quotation: 

Why, Sir, what is the first qualification of a Prime 
Minister? It is not administrative talent, for he must look 
for that to others. It is perception of character and 
knowledge of man; and it is the duty, and the highest duty, 
of the Prime Minister to take care to appoint pious 
bishops and wise judges, and to appoint to the discharge of 
the highest functions of the State the most eminent and 
best qualified persons. I say that these are the most 
important offices that a Prime Minister can exercise, and 
they form one of the principal reasons why a Prime 
Minister exists. 

Both resolution and amendment were heavily defeated. 
The Government had stated its policy as one of hurrying 
slowly: reform was admitted to be necessary but it was 
thought that opposition would best be overcome through the 
gradual recognition of the necessity for the changes. 

The matter was not allowed to rest there. On roth July 
Mr. Vincent Scully moved for the presentation of an address 
to Her Majesty inviting her to approve the development of 
the examination system laid down in the Order in Council. 
In the ensuing discussion many points of interest were brought 
up and this time the resolution was only narrowly defeated. 

When the matter was again brought to notice by Viscount 
Goderich on 24th April, 1856, all the chief protagonists 
entered the lists once more. On this occasion Lord Robert 
Cecil made a telling case against the reform proposals, 
emphasizing particularly that ‘“‘A literary examination was 
assuredly no test for official aptitude”. But support for the 
competitions was steadily growing, and on this occasion the 
motion was accepted by the House. On 14th July, 1857, 
Goderich returned to the charge, contending that the 
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Government had not pressed the agreed policy far enough but, 
except that one Member (Mr. Adams) tried unsuccessfully to 
point the issue as one between limited and open competition, 
the debate ended in general agreement without a division. 

The hour for open competition was certainly not yet. 
Slowly the Civil Service Commission got into its stride, 
gradually qualifying examinations were adopted in the 
departments, but a Select Committee set up by the House of 
Commons in February, 1860, found that there was still a good 
deal of opposition to the Order in Council of 1855, and pro- 
posed a tightening up. This was accepted by the Government 
and passed to the Civil Service Commissioners for imple- 
mentation. Nevertheless, another decade was to pass before the 
goal of open competition was reached, during Gladstone’s 
first premiership, by the issue of the Order in Council of 
4th June, 1870. Henceforth the full Trevelyan-Northcote 
scheme was gradually introduced and, aided by the develop- 
ing situation, to which changes at the universities and in the 
national system of education decisively contributed, the Civil 
Service as we know it today had by the end of the century 
substantially taken shape. 

This significant administrative accouchement was assisted 
by a series of corporate midwives and it is to the sometimes 
ponderous tomes of these commissions—notably the Playfair 
(1874-75) and the Ridley (1886-90), and later the MacDonnell 
(1912-15), that we must still look for the best history of the 
event. 

The foregoing sketch will have at least suggested that the 
remarkable thing about the Trevelyan-Northcote proposals 
was not their originality. Nevertheless, if none of the ideas was 
in itself new the proposals added up to a scheme of administra- 
tive reform that was to prove eminently capable of meeting 
the needs of a state system which was at the time of their 
promulgation only dimly emerging. The contribution made 
by the joint report to the history of our modern age has indeed 
been great enough to deserve more consideration by the 
historian of the period, who usually finds that the political, 
economic and social problems provide him with much more 
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exciting material. Without an efficient administrative machine 
the modern state is nothing, and it is not possible to deny that 
the plan propounded at the end of 1853 had a prophetic 
element in it: few other reforms have continued for a hundred 
years substantially in the shape laid down by their sponsors. 

It can be conceded that there has been one major innova- 
tion, most certainly not visualized by Messrs. Trevelyan and 
Northcote. This is the high degree of staff participation, 
through the officially recognized associations and the Whitley 
system, which has developed since 1919. Otherwise those 
illustrious researchers would find little difficulty to-day in 
recognizing the results of their handiwork. Whether this is still 
enough is another matter. Whether, for example, the expan- 
sion of the Welfare State has not rendered some of the original 
ideas a little too simple, or whether the defeat of patronage 
has been as decisive as appears on the surface, are perhaps 
open to argument. The adequate consideration of such 
questions would call for a very considerable investigation. Is 
it perhaps a sign of complacency that no comprehensive 
enquiry into the structure and working of the Civil Service for 
the guidance of Parliament and the public has been ordered 
since that of the Tomlin Commission in 1929-31 ? 
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ASPECTS OF THE PARTY SYSTEM 
IN AUSTRALIA 


by J. D. B. Miter 


A observer attempting to make comparisons between 
the party systems in Britain and Australia is imme- 
diately struck by the fact that the differences go deeper 
than differences in methods of organization and discipline; 
they correspond, in fact, to differences in social structure and 
the disposition of power in the community. My purpose here is 
to suggest some of these basic differences and to indicate some 
of the ways in which they have expressed themselves through 
the political parties. 

To begin with, no social group in Australia is looked to for 
leadership in the same way as a certain group of people, hard 
to define but clear enough to the sight when viewed in action, 
is looked to in Britain. The British situation is, of course, 
complex: at no time in the last five centuries, for example, 
has it been true to say that hereditary nobility conferred an 
automatic right to political leadership. But it has been 
true that a certain background of training, together with 
membership of a definite social circle, provided men with a 
recognized pathway to political prominence, an opportunity 
to exploit the deferential quality in the ordinary Englishman’s 
thinking about politics. In the nineteenth century only 
exceptional people like Cobden and Chamberlain could 
break in to this charmed circle from outside; in the twentieth 
century, even such a compelling character as Lloyd George 
could never be sure of his place in it. To this day, what 
Gladstone called the Englishman’s “love of inequality” 
operates in the educational field even where it has ceased to 
function in the social field; and “safe”? Labour constituencies, 
with strong trade union influence in them, still sometimes 
prefer the Oxford graduate for parliamentary candidature to 
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the man whose hands are rough from the work-bench. There 
is still a powerful feeling that a man who has qualified for the 
leadership group (even if he is not accepted into it) is pre- 
ferable to a man who has not so qualified. 

The position in Australia is quite different. There is no 
tradition of a “governing class” from whose example and 
customs a new educational élite might gain its prestige; 
instead, such traditions of a governing class as exist are 
associated with bitter memories of unsympathetic English 
governors and of attempts by wool growers to claim 
social leadership by virtue of the broad acres which they 
occupy. At no stage in the last century has political leadership 
been associated with a definable group in the community. 


‘Higher education, one of the few measurable marks of dis- 


tinction in an equalitarian society, has until recently been 
regarded more often as a handicap than an advantage: there 
has been a widespread belief that the “ordinary Australian” 
(who may be a trade unionist, a farmer, a shopkeeper, a small 
manufacturer or a clerk) would distrust a politician whose 
accent was different from his own and whose thoughts seemed 
to derive from other premises than those which he accepted. 
In such a situation the dominant motif has not been deference 
to superior ability or station, but resentment at differences in 
taste and education—a motif which has been remarkably 
subdued in English politics of the last hundred years at least. 

Along with this lack of a recognized “leadership group” 
and this unwillingness to create one out of the only reliable 
standard to hand, the educational standard, has gone a habit 
of regarding politics not as public service but as a “bread and 
butter” affair—one from which the people generally have 
expected to increase their own living standards and, in return, 
have permitted the politician to butter his own bread. This 
has had its effects in the administrative as well as the political 
field; until the last fifteen years or so Australian govern- 
ments refused to follow the British practice of reserving the 
higher places in the Civil Service for men and women who 
had distinguished themselves at the universities and might, 
at that stage of their careers, be induced to devote high 
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talents to the public service in return for security of tenure 
and a recognized social position. Equalitarianism demanded 
that everyone start as an office-boy or telegraph messenger 
on leaving school, and “‘work his way up”: the whole emphasis 
went on security of tenure, and the notion of service to the 
community was necessarily introduced much later. A com- 
bination of “bread and butter’ politicians and security- 
minded civil servants, neither with much sense of the horizons 
beyond their immediate tasks, was clearly a quite different 
instrument from that which was fashioned in Britain in the 
nineteenth century, with the combination of politicians with a 
tradition of public service and civil servants who were the 
product of the union between administrative reform and 
educational advance. 

Perhaps the differences in social climate can best be 
summed up by saying that there has never been a conservative 
tradition in Australia; rank, hierarchy and authority have 
been mistrusted rather than venerated; there has, in fact, been 
little to preserve but bread and butter, translated into 
basic wages, social services, guaranteed farm prices, individual 
home ownership, opportunities to enter the learned profes- 
sions, access to cultivable land, the provision of social capital 
by governments. 

The differences need not, of course, all operate un- 
favourably, although it is tempting in the environment of 
British political growth to believe that they will necessarily 
do so. An absence of respect for a defined “leadership group” 
means, for example, that leadership must prove itself in the 
arena of struggle, with no prior advantages; and such men 
as Alfred Deakin, W. M. Hughes and J. B. Chifley have shown 
that it is possible for the true national leader to emerge. A man 
who is weakened and frustrated by the struggle will suffer 
and droop, even though he reaches the highest formal position ; 
the system shows up his defects as well as its own crudity. An 
absence of a conservative tradition may mean, as well as the 
lack of a belief in permanent values, a lack of veneration for 
outworn practices and beliefs, and a determination to experi- 
ment boldly; it has not always done so in Australia, but at 
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times it has. Concentration upon “bread and butter”’ politics 
means roughness and crudity, but it also means politics with 
the gloves off, a determined attack on abuses and omissions, 
concentration upon the needs which people are actually feel- 
ing. There is, then, a good deal to be said for the Australian 
system—f only in its own context. 

The Australian social pattern reveals something of its 
influence when we look at the machinery of the political parties. 
This has recently been described in painstaking detail by an 
American scholar (Louise Overacker, The Australian Party 
System, N.Y., 1952), and it would be a work of supererogation 
to attempt such a dissection here. But attention may profitably 
be called to certain aspects of the three main parties which 
can be directly related to the Australian social climate, and, 
by comparison, to British practice. 

The first is the absence of a continuing party of the Right. 
In Britain the Conservative Party has remained recognisably 
the same since the days of Disraeli: it is prepared to ack- 
nowledge Burke, Disraeli, Salisbury, Chamberlain (J.), Bonar 
Law and Baldwin as its former guiding lights, though it may 
still be in two minds about Peel. It has not changed its main 
name or repudiated its antecedents. The Australian position 
is that since 1909, when a Liberal Party was formed from the 
existing groups of the Right, there has been a Nationalist 
Party, a United Australia Party, for a while in New South 
Wales a Democratic and in Queensland a People’s Party, and 
now there is a Liberal Party again. Each of these has come 
into being with a determination to wipe the slate clean of its 
predecessor’s errors, and make a fresh appeal to the marginal 
Australian elector—a being who, because of the equalitarian 
and fluid state of Australian society, remains an enigma to 
party managers. This chameleon-like process indicates the 
absence of anything in Australian society which a party of the 
Right can ask the electorate to conserve with anything like 
the success with which the Conservative Party appeals to 
conservative sentiment in Britain. Conservatism must express 
itself in symbols of permanence, authority and stability; he 
would be a clever man who found such symbols in Australia. 
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The main party of the Right must therefore engage in ceaseless 
striving towards sectional approval and general dissatisfaction 
with, and fear of, Labour’s nationalizing proclivities. I am 
not suggesting that the British Conservative Party never uses 
these devices; but I do suggest that it can use them while 
confident of widespread support for its basic policy of con- 
servation, a policy which is meaningless in Australian terms. 
There are certainly things to conserve in Australia, but they 
are concepts of individual and group welfare, not of a stable 
society. 

The distinctive character of the concept of group welfare 
in Australia is responsible for the second aspect of the Austra- 
lian party system, the existence of a clearly-marked third 
party with permanent sectional support in the community— 
the Country Party. There has, of course, been a country 
party in the British Parliament for many years; the term was 
probably used before “Conservative Party” to describe the 
country gentlemen in their united opposition to measures 
which might adversely affect the farming interest. But even 
under the stress of Peel’s desertion of the country interest, the 
farmers have never formed a separately-defined political 
machine. In Australia, however, they have done so for many 
years. Discontented with being manipulated by city lawyers, 
merchants and manufacturers, they formed a party which has 
been, in my judgment, the most tightly unified and expertly 
managed of Australian parties; unable ever to gain a majority 
in the principal parliaments, they have operated as an em- 
barrassing but essential appendage to the main party of the 
Right, using the device of a coalition Cabinet to greater effect 
than any group has ever used it in Britain. 

The third point which seems significant in the context 
with which we are concerned is the undoctrinaire quality 
of the Australian Labour Party when compared with the 
British Labour Party or any European equivalent, except 
perhaps some in Scandinavia. Australian Labour has found 
by experiment that in an equalitarian or semi-equalitarian 
society “the worker”? is a slippery figure to keep hold of; now 
he is merging into the farmer, now the shopkeeper, now the 
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clerk; and his children may be merging into the professions. 
Though he may accept trade union solidarity for trade union 
purposes, he will not necessarily transfer it to “politics” and 
be prepared to observe it in regard to a programme of full- 
blooded Socialism: he is interested in specific measures rather 
than integrated programmes, and may react in ways which 
some theorists would not regard as proletarian. In consequence 
of this (and also of other factors) his party has walked softly 
and has not always remembered its big stick. 

It is important, however, that big sticks have been wielded 
in Australia in the field of party discipline to an extent which 
has gained the country doubtful notoriety elsewhere—notably 
in Britain. In particular, the practices of the Labour Party in 
placing politicians under the threat of control by party 
executives, demanding unanimity from the Party in Parlia- 
ment on a wide variety of issues, and formally reducing the 
Cabinet-making powers of its parliamentary leader, all tend 
towards a condition in which a party clique can retain power 
within its hands. This condition may be related to the character- 
istic Australian lack of respect for authority and leadership. 
Dictatorial authority in the Labour Party has always been 
exercised in the name of “the movement’’, and has fed upon a 
widespread suspicion within the rank and file of “careerist”’ 
politicians and leaders who try to exercise personal authority: 
one after the other, a series of trade union and party cliques 
has at various stages of Australian political history used these 
arguments to destroy its rivals and in turn to be destroyed by 
them. Yet one can say that a certain rough democratic justice, 
such as becomes necessary in the absence of a widely accepted 
leadership group, has expressed itself through these intrigues. 
Certainly, in recent years it has been the Labour Party which 
has given the principal examples of resolute and trusted 
leadership, while its principal rival, the Liberal Party, with 
its predecessors, has suffered serious fluctuations in the degree 
of party trust for its leaders. Although the Liberal Party and 
its predecessors have always stressed their determination to 
follow closely the examples of British parliamentary practice, 
they have never given their leaders the same commanding 
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position as the leader of the British Conservative Party 
possesses; and the Country Party shackles its leader’s right 
to enter a coalition to an extent unknown in Britain. In each 
of the three parties the leader knows that his members will 
turn against him if he does not succeed, and that he will have 
no reliable traditions of loyalty to appeal to. 

If, as has been suggested, one can relate some of the 
characteristic aspects of the Australian party system to certain 
characteristic aspects of Australian society, two main con- 
clusions may be said to follow. The first is that the system is 
not likely to prove exportable, since its social dynamics are 
not likely to be found elsewhere in quite the same form. 
Certain of its methods and devices, as described by Miss 
Overacker, might prove useful to parties elsewhere, but only 
on technical grounds. The second conclusion is that the 
Australian system, fitted so closely to its own society, cannot 
be criticized with much profit from the special standpoints of 
other countries whose social traditions are different. It can, 
of course, and should, be criticized on general grounds of 
social and political morality and on its record of provision for 
the social and individual demands of Australian citizens, but 
even here the special characteristics of Australian society need 
to be taken into account. 
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THE GENERAL ELECTION IN 
TRAVANCORE-COCHIN, INDIA, 1951-2 


by IRENE TINKER WALKER! 


RAVANCORE-COCHIN joined the Union of India 

on ist July, 1949, as a State administered under a 

Rajpramukh, the Maharaja of Travancore. This State, 
with a population of 9,280,425 is entitled to twelve seats in 
the central House of the People: there are 108 seats in the 
State legislature. The bulk of the population is concentrated 
along the coast, particularly between Quillon and Fort 
Cochin. This coastal area has the highest density of population 
in India, if not in the world, There is no such thing as a 
village, for under every few coconut trees there is a hut. 
Nearer the towns the huts are more concentrated. The whole 
countryside is like a vast South Sea suburb. 

To provide employment for this multitude, there has been 
only slight industrialization. The coir industry ranges all 
along the coast both in homes and in factories. Cashew nuts 
are prepared for market in Alleppey, while cottage industries 
of handloom weaving, ivory and wood carving, and lacework 
are widespread. Generally the wages in the factories are low 
although trade unions have begun to organize the workers. 

The State is a food-deficit area and there is a continual 
shortage of rice, the staple diet. Some rice is grown along the 
coast but the land is sandy and tends to be saline. Tapioca is 
grown up-country, and when mixed with fish provides a 
supplementary diet. 

The bounty of nature and the overpopulation not only 
means large unemployment but also extensive forced leisure 
among those people who are self-supporting. Thus there is no 
premium on the labour of children who in other parts of 


1 An article on the election in Himachal Pradesh, India, by Mrs 
Walker was published in our last issue. 
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India often begin to work at five or six. This leisure, and 
the large number of schools in the area, have given the State the 
highest literacy rate in all of India. The 1941 census gave the 
figure of 45 per cent. and it is undoubtedly much higher now. 

This emphasis on learning is probably partly due to the 
continuing influx of foreigners. The Moslem population of the 
area is predominantly of Arab stock; there is a colony of Jews 
in Fort Cochin. The large number of Syrian Christians claim 
to have been converted by the Apostle St. Thomas. In 
the sixteenth century the Portuguese sent missionaries to the 
Malabar coast and brought these early Christians under the 
allegiance of the Pope. After the British came to India, large 
numbers of Protestant missionaries also went to this area and 
established many schools. As a result of all this proselytizing, 
the population to-day is one-third Christian. 

Naturally the existence of Christian schools presented a 
challenge to the Hindu population and in due course Govern- 
ment schools were also set up. But more than half the 5,367 
educational institutions in the State are still under private 
control. For the past sixty years the Government has regulated 
the curriculum in both private and governmental institutions. 
When the election took place, over 20 per cent. of the popula- 
tion (both boys and girls) were receiving formal instruction, 
while many more were attending adult education classes in 
the backward areas of the State. 

The antagonism between Christians and Hindus is only 
one of the rifts in the population. Some people are demanding 
that the old Cochin State be set up as a separate State again; 
the Tamil-speaking people in the south of Travancore are 
agitating for separation from the rest of the State, which is 
Malayalam-speaking, in order to form a linguistic State with 
certain areas now in Madras. Even the Malayalam-speaking 
Hindus are not a united group, but are deeply divided over 
caste. 

Instead of the normal Hindu grouping of caste into four 
classes and the “‘untouchables”, there are in Travancore only 
two major castes, the Nairs and the Eshavas. The Nairs were 
traditionally the warrior class while the Eshavas performed 
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the more menial tasks. The relationship of these castes to the 
caste system elsewhere in India is the subject of controversy. 
It is commonly maintained, however, that both castes should 
be classed under the Sudras or fourth caste group in the normal 
Hindu pattern. But since there were no intervening castes of 
Kshatriyas (warriors) or Vaisyas (merchants), the Nairs stood 
next to the Brahmins in superiority. These Brahmins were of a 
special group known as Nambudris. They believed in a patri- 
archal system as opposed to the matriarchal system of the 
Nairs and Eshavas. Further, only the eldest male Nambudri 
was allowed to marry or to inherit the family property. 
Therefore the Brahmin group remained static while the other 
groups multiplied. 

To-day, the Brahmin group has largely given up orthodox 
Hindu practices and has tended to support Left-Wing 
political movements. But politically they are not very im- 
portant. Nor are the million “untouchables”, who live mostly 
in the hills. The fight for power within the Hindu fold is 
between the traditionally superior Nairs and the Eshavas who 
are doggedly fighting for equality. For the most part, the 
fight is carried on within the Congress Party where the two 
groups manage to get together at times to oppose the dominant 
Christian group. The internal dissension which has resulted 
from all this caste and religious quarrelling has given the 
Congress Party a distinctly bad odour in the State, and it 
certainly had its repercussions during the election. 

Both Travancore and Cochin held elections on the basis of 
universal suffrage in 1946; further, they had both held limited 
suffrage elections previous to that. But this did not mean that 
the average citizen was experienced in democratic institu- 
tions. The government of Travancore under the Dewan 
(Chief Minister), C. P. Ramaswamy Iyer, was personal and 
autocratic; the panchayat (local government) system was 
completely neglected although some progress is now being 
made in this respect. Both Governments had created efficient 
though hardly independent systems of administration. For 
this reason Travancore-Cochin was able to conduct the elec- 
tion with a minimum of strain on the normal administration, 
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despite the fact that the elections were held earlier than in 
most of India in order that they might not interfere with the 
Hindu festival of “Sabarimala” which is held yearly on 
14th January. 

Although the electorate hardly needed it, three groups of 
men were sent out to every district of the State to show a 
centrally-produced film on the elections and to discuss the 
meaning of the vote. For obvious reasons the subject of political 
parties was not discussed at these Government-sponsored 
meetings. Yet parties were a new thing to the electorate. The 
first universal suffrage elections came just after the British 
withdrew from India. At that time there was only one way to 
vote, and that was for Congress. Everyone was a member of 
Congress, which was then more a movement than a political 
party. 

But even as a movement, the Congress Party itself was an 
infant in Travancore. The autocratic rule of the Dewan had 
precluded any extensive activity of this sort until just before 
Independence. Hence there was a lack of experience in the 
achievement of compromises, which are necessary for any 
long-term group activity. From the first, the Congress Govern- 
ment in Travancore was split into rival power-hungry groups, 
some centred around castes or religions, others about per- 
sonalities. Two major clashes occurred. The first, in 1948, 
ousted the first Congress Chief Minister, Mr. Pattom Thannu 
Pillai. Subsequently he and his followers joined the Socialists; 
by the time of the election, Mr. Pillai had become the leader 
of the Socialists. 

The second clash was between the Christians and the 
Hindus over the Devaswoms (Hindu temples) and their property. 
Some eighty years before, the Maharaja had taken over these 
lands in order to prevent their maladministration. When the 
Government became responsible to the Assembly there were 
objections raised to the Christians having a voice in legisiation 
which set up Hindu boards to supervise these 1,500 or more 
Hindu temples, though some five million rupees of Govern- 
ment funds are used to maintain them. The Congressmen who 
belonged to the Nair and the Eshava communal associations 
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united against the “Christian Congress” and formed them- 
selves into the “Democratic Congress”. For a time it seemed 
as though this Democratic Congress Party would become a 
staunchly communal body. But as has been noted above, the 
orthodox caste system with its rigid social patterns never 
gained as complete control in this part of India as it did else- 
where. The communalists realized that the electorate had 
little sympathy for extreme religious orthodoxy. About a 
month before the election the two Congress groups again 
united, and thirty-five of the official Congress Party candi- 
dates were drawn from the Democratic Congress. But the 
electorate did not so easily forget the split; only five of the 
former rebels were elected. 

Pre-election analysis gave the Socialists a considerable 
chance. Yet it seemed in Travancore that the Socialists, like 
the Liberals in some other countries, were preaching a 
negativism: “we are not the Congress Party; we are not 
Communists.” Perhaps they were espousing moderation. 
Further, many of the voters tended to confuse the Socialists 
under Mr. Pillai with the Congress which had formerly been 
under Mr. Pillai. Therefore the Socialist Party had perhaps 
more trouble in Travancore than elsewhere in establishing 
itself as a distinct and different party from Congress. 

The main accomplishment of the Socialist Party in Tra- 
vancore was to split the anti-Congress vote and ensure that 
Congress, though electing only forty-three party members to 
the State Assembly of 108, would continue to govern the State. 
Of the seventy candidates that contested the elections under 
the Socialist ticket, thirty-two lost their deposits while only 
eleven obtained seats, one of them unopposed. 

Other minor parties which fought the election included 
the Republican Praja Party which some big landlords formed 
in a few constituencies. It was said that their membership was 
exhausted by their list of officers; certainly their polling 
strength was nil. Both Cochin and Tamilnad have parties 
which seek independence from Travancore proper. Except in 
their local constituencies, these parties were unimportant. 

So the election fight became polarized: Congress versus 
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Communists. The Communist Party had been banned for 
about two years preceding the elections, after it had partici- 
pated in uprisings in the Quillon-Alleppey districts. Many of 
its leaders and candidates—including the successful candidate 
to the House of the People, Mr. P. T. Punnose—were “under- 
ground”, while others were held in jail as detenus. These 
people could not stand as Communists, but registered as 
Independents or as members of the United Front of Leftists. 
The UFL consisted of these Communists, plus the Revolu- 
tionary Socialist Party and the Kerala Socialist Party. The 
RSP is perhaps more Marxist than Stalinist, while the KSP 
emphasizes the proposed autonomous Socialist State of 
Kerala. 

There had been some speculation as to whether the 
nomination papers of the “underground” candidates would be 
accepted. In Shertali Taluk (Thuravoor constituency), in the 
heart of Communist Travancore, the signature of a leading 
woman communist, K. R. Gowryamma, was challenged by an 
opposing candidate. This meant that she had to appear in 
person to validate her papers. When she appeared she was 
immediately arrested on a detention warrant and was com- 
pelled to fight the election from the Alleppey Jail. 

Such tactics did not endear the Congress Party to the 
public, particularly when the people remembered that under 
the Dewan only the Communists had dared to side with them 
against the Government. Under the Congress Government the 
armed uprising in Shertali in 1948 had been ruthlessly 
suppressed. 

Another factor which tended to throw support toward the 
Left was the literacy level. Inexpensive or free propaganda 
pamphlets, books, papers and magazines were poured into the 
area by the Communist Party. Such propaganda found an 
eager audience among the discontented and lowly-employed 
university graduates. The Congress Party appeared to have 
forgotten its promises of a better society; Marxist dialectics 
seemed to provide the only alternative. Had it not been for the 
Socialist candidates who split the Left-Wing vote, the UFL 
might well have gained a majority of votes in the State. 
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The official statistics of the outcome of the elections in 
Travancore-Cochin do not reflect the Communist success at 
all, for these statistics give party affiliation at the time of 
nomination. The Communist Party was illegal in the State 
and the UFL was not a party but an election alliance. The 
KSP and RSP put up candidates in their own right; but the 
Communist candidates were forced to stand as Independents. 
Other parties, too, supported Independent candidates. The 
official results record thirty-eight successful Independents for 
the Assembly. Actually twenty-five of them stood as UFL 
candidates, while another five of them were supported by this 
Left-Wing coalition. The Congress Party and the Socialists 
each claimed one Independent. Of the remaining six inde- 
pendent Independents, four joined with the five UFL- 
Independents to form an anti-Congress group. But the 
position of these Independents is in constant flux; the UFL 
itself is by no means stable. Only because of this has the 
Congress been able to maintain its precarious leadership of the 
Assembly. 

The Members of Parliament from this State officially 
include five Congressmen, one member of the Travancore 
Tamilnad Congress, one member of the RSP, and five 
Independents. Three of the Independents were UFL candi- 
dates while another Independent received unwanted support 
from the UFL. She was Miss Annie Mascarene, the only 
woman who stood for the House of the People. In a State 
where there are more women than men and where, as a whole, 
the women are as well if not better educated than the men, 
the fact that only one woman was a candidate for the House 
of the People and that only two or three women were given 
tickets to run for the Assembly is surprising. Indeed, there 
were several women who were obvious choices for candidates, 
but they were overlooked in the squabble for group repre- 
sentation. Since the women had never organized themselves 
into political groups, they could not prevail against the better 
organized men. 

For the most part, then, the election issue was pro- or anti- 
Congress Party. Even with an educated electorate, of course, 
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this choice was not always based on party platforms. The 
method of rationing of rice undoubtedly played a decisive 
role against the Congress. Regionalism and land reform became 
live issues, as did such technical problems as the relation of the 
State to the Central Government. Party organization was also 
highly important. The young Congress Party machinery had 
been torn apart by Mr. Pillai’s change of allegiance. The rift 
between the Christians and the Hindus was not healed by the 
pre-election peace piping, and often Congress groups and 
even the Party itself worked against Congress candidates. On 
the other hand, the Communists were machine-perfect. In 
many places the voting percentages approached 100; one 
place actually did claim 100 per cent. voting, though this 
phenomenon seems unlikely. 

The results of the election in this comparatively advanced 
State show clearly where the greatest challenge to the Con- 
gress Party will lie in the rest of India during the next decade, 
There was widespread fear before the election, particularly 
among Cabinet Ministers, that the reactionary parties 
would defeat the Congress in some areas. Generally, the 
elections dissolved this fear and located the challenge where 
it really is—on the Left. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL CUSTOMS IN BELGIUM 
By J. A. TEMMERMAN 


HE Belgian Constitution of 7th February, 1831 (which 

was revised in 1893, 1920, and 1921) consists of 139 

articles from which matters of detail have been excluded. 
The Constitution is thus preserved as a fundamental law without 
insoluble questions of interpretation being raised. But the 
Constitution has gaps. Have they been filled in by consti- 
tutional custom ? 

A number of customs have, indeed, appeared in Belgium 
since 1831. Some of these complete the Constitution in the sense 
that the rules laid down by the Constitution have been applied 
to cases for which it did not specifically provide. But it would be 
wrong to think that once a custom has been accepted, it is 
unchangeable. Custom is not a supplementary wheel in 
the constitutional machine; it is at most the drop of oil which 
keeps the machinery turning smoothly, the dab of paint which 
completes the picture. 

Customs are no less fragile for being old, respectable and 
practicable. A custom which has been maintained for decades 
may disappear quite suddenly because of a change of circum- 
stances, or merely because the Government wishes it. 

The King appoints and dismisses his Ministers (Art. 65), 
and the Constitution gives the Head of the State absolute 
freedom and discretion in his choice. But a logical custom, 
shared by many other countries, has arisen. In practice, the 
King always chooses his Ministers from members of the parlia- 
mentary majority. Nobody obliges him to do this. He could 
just as easily appoint a team of technicians or a group of people 
from outside Parliament. 

Ministerial responsibility to Parliament, an essential feature 
of parliamentary democracy, is not envisaged by the Consti- 
tution. But it is a custom that if one of the Chambers votes 
against the Government, the Government must resign. No 
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rules have been drawn up about this custom, but it has never 
yet presented any major difficulty. Differences of opinion have 
arisen over its interpretation in the case of “fortuitous” votes 
of no-confidence (when several members of the majority were 
absent from voting), but the basic principle has never been 
questioned. 

The title of Prime Minister, conferred since 1918 on the head 
of the Cabinet, has given rise to another custom. The first 
Belgian Cabinets consisted of five or six members. Cabinet 
meetings were presided over by one or other of the Ministers, 
but there was no definite rule. In 1840, the Ministers began to 
take it in turn to chair the meetings. As time went on, a govern- 
ment leader came to be recognized in each Cabinet, usually the 
person who had taken the lead in forming it. This personality 
was first called Cabinet Leader and then, from 1918, Prime 
Minister. His functions have gradually become more precise. 
His task of leader and co-ordinator, formerly of secondary 
importance, has now become a primary role, so much so that 
there is a noticeable tendency no longer to put the Prime 
Minister in charge of a Department of State. The number of 
officials attached to him has perceptibly increased and certain 
branches of administration (the important service of recruit- 
ment of officials) depend directly on him. 

It would seem necessary to point out in this connexion a 
new Belgian custom which appears to be establishing itself: 
that of l’informateur. Traditionally, after one Government had 
resigned, the King consulted some important personalities and 
asked one of them to form a new Ministry. Recently the 
Sovereign has given an informateur the task of collecting political 
information and of reporting on the opinions of parliamen- 
tarians and the parties. But it is not yet certain that this innova- 
tion will become an established custom. 

The Council of Ministers (Cabinet) is mentioned in the 
Constitution only when the Constitution states that it will 
exercise sovereign powers between the death of a King and the 
taking of oath by his successor (Art. 79). Some laws refer to the 
Council of Ministers, particularly the law of 12th February, 
1897, which states that the deportation of an alien (for political 
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reasons) must be deliberated in the Council of Ministers. The 
role of the Council has become magnified in accordance with 
the increase in the number of problems submitted to the 
Government. As previously, Ministers assemble in order to 
determine a common attitude to their parliamentary con- 
trollers, but, more than before, it is in these meetings that 
governmental activities are co-ordinated. The Council of 
Ministers has, through custom, achieved a place of distinction 
in the constitutional system. 

The King’s Privy Council was completely ignored by the 
Constitution-makers. It is made up of Ministers in office and 
Ministres d’ Etat (an honorary title given to important personali- 
ties in the political world), and meets under the chairmanship 
of the King. The custom of gathering round the Head of the 
State the “‘wise men” of the Nation for counsel in difficult times 
was introduced in 1870. The King’s Privy Council met two 
days before the German invasion in 1914, on the occasion of 
the Ratification of the Treaty of Versailles, and during the 
anxious moments of the “royal question” in 1950. 

The King’s sons, or in their absence the heirs-presumptive 
to the throne, are by right Senators at the age of eighteen 
(Art. 58 of the Constitution). Custom has added something to 
complete this provision: before becoming a Senator, the son of 
a King must not only have reached the age of eighteen but 
must also have taken the parliamentary oath, as Prince Leopold 
did in 1853, Prince Albert in 1906, and Prince Leopold (IIT) 
in 1927. Prince Charles never took the oath and was therefore 
never considered a Senator. It is the same with Prince Albert, 
brother of King Baudouin, who, although he has reached the 
requisite age, has never expressed a wish to take the oath. 

Customs, we have said, are unstable. The tradition of the 
Speech from the Throne is a striking example of this. From 
1831 to 1892, the King solemnly opened each session of Parlia- 
ment with a speech delivered in front of the members of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives. Since 1892 the 
custom has practically disappeared. Some writers attribute this 
to the advent in Parliament of extreme Leftists who might be 
tempted to make a scene during the King’s speech. 
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Tradition frequently completes the Constitution. It is on 
much rarer occasions that it restricts or contradicts it. Article 39, 
however, states that voting on the making of laws is always 
carried out by a roll call of the House and by voice. But the 
increase in parliamentary work is hardly consistent with the 
slow process of a roll call of the House. First the House of 
Representatives and then the Senate adopted the method of 
voting by ballot, which does away with the inconvenience 
of voting by voice but is, nevertheless, contrary to the letter of the 
Constitution. The Senate is even considering acquiring some 
electrical apparatus which will permit a press-button vote. 
Here custom and the Constitution are not easily reconciled. 

But however that may be, custom has found a small though 
not negligible place in a country of written public law. The few 
examples given here point to the conclusion which M. Errera 
reached in his Treatise on Belgian Public Law, that custom is 
undoubtedly a source of public law in Belgium. 
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THE INDONESIAN PARLIAMENT 
by J. H. A. LoceMANN 


XPERIENCE of parliamentary institutions in Indonesia 

goes back some three decades before the country achieved 

national independence in 1949. Whatever may be said 
about the political significance of the People’s Council which 
was inaugurated in 1918 under Dutch colonial rule, the fact 
remains that the matters dealt with by that body were those 
with which all Parliaments are concerned; indeed, a primary 
function of the Council was to engage in a critical review of 
official policy and administration. Procedure in the Council 
was along much the same lines as in the Dutch Parliament, and 
the customs built up over about a quarter of a century—during 
which deliberate obstruction played no part—set a standard 
below which the Indonesian Parliament has never sunk. 

Politicians and parliamentary practices have their special 
characteristics in all countries, and in Indonesia there has from 
time to time been public criticism on this score. Nevertheless, it 
should be said at the outset that the conduct of business and the 
dignity of speech in Parliament would seem, from the abridged 
reports available, to be on a high level. Parliament is guided by 
a firm tradition even though not many of its members belonged 
to the former People’s Council. But though it can be said that 
the institution of parliament is operating in a competent and 
dignified way, that does not mean that parliamentary govern- 
ment is working entirely satisfactorily. 

With the Japanese occupation of Indonesia in February, 
1942, the People’s Council ceased to exist. The Japanese made 
no effort to revive representative institutions except for the 
belated creation of an entirely worthless central advisory body 
which hardly deserves to be mentioned. In August, 1945, a few 
days after the Japanese surrender, a small committee pro- 
claimed the independence of Indonesia, appointed Mr. 
Sukarno as President (temporarily vested with full powers), and 
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created a National Committee to assist him. This National 
Committee soon developed into the nucleus of a republican 
parliament. As early as October, 1945, the National Committee 
—or for all practical purposes its Working Committee—was 
vested with legislative powers, and the following month the 
Ministry was made responsible to it. 

Political parties sprang up in profusion. During the struggle 
to secure recognition by the Dutch of Indonesian national 
independence, both the National Committee and its Working 
Committee were expanded by the addition of presidential 
nominees. Care was taken to give representation to all parties 
as well as to labour organizations, peasants, and women’s 
movements. As the exact strength of all the parties could not 
be determined, the seats were necessarily allocated on a rather 
arbitrary basis. For this reason the representative character of 
the Parliament which evolved out of the National Committee 
has been open to question, and the issue has given rise to 
criticism from time to time. 

The revolutionary republic of 1945 was never able to assert 
its authority over the whole of Indonesia. In some parts Dutch 
control continued and preparations were made for the establish- 
ment of a federal state to which sovereign rights would be trans- 
ferred. The Dutch were able to organize East Indonesia as a 
separate “‘partner-state”’, with its own elected Parliament and 
with a system of responsible government. Elsewhere the con- 
tinuing struggle with the new republic forced the Dutch away 
from the original plan for a “‘three-partner”’ federation and 
enticed them into supporting a multitude of local aspirations. 
To put the matter briefly, the sovereign Republic of the United 
States of Indonesia, which emerged from the Round Table 
Conference at the Hague on 27th December, 1949, contained 
sixteen equal partners, the Republic of 1945 being by far the 
largest of them. The Parliament was to consist of two houses. 
The lower house was to be appointed by the legislatures of the 
“partner-states’’, fifty from the Republic and a hundred from 
the other states. The Senate was to consist of two members 
appointed by the government of each state. 

In fact, however, the federal scheme collapsed almost 
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immediately after the transfer of sovereignty, and by August, 
1950, the unitary Republic of Indonesia had been proclaimed. 
As a temporary arrangement its Parliament was composed of 
the members of the two houses of the federal legislature, to- 
gether with the Working Committee of the National Committee 
and the Council of State of the Republic (itselfan advisory body). 
It will be clear that the motley assembly thus created could 
hardly claim to be an accurate representation of political 
opinion in the country. Indeed, the Government’s position has 
been hampered more than once by the recognition that public 
opinion on important questions was supposed to have been at 
variance with that of the majority in Parliament. It is generally 
expected that a number of members of Parliament and even a 
few parties will disappear as soon as an election can be held. 
A dissolution has hitherto been impracticable because of the 
absence of an electoral law. The Republic of 1945 had adopted 
such a law, but unfortunately it could not be used because it 
was based on the indirect method of voting and this is unaccept- 
able to the country in its present mood. It has been no easy task 
to draw up a workable system for an archipelago which, 
imposed on a map of Europe, stretches from the west coast of 
Eire to the Ural mountains. The system must be based on uni- 
versal suffrage but will be operated by a largely illiterate popu- 
lation; moreover, a method must be devised midway between a 
strictly proportionate representation of population and a system 


_ which gives an adequate reflection of the various linguistic and 


cultural groups which make up the Indonesian nation. For this 
reason if for no other, the preparation of an electoral law made 
little progress, though experience had shown that successive 
cabinets had not been able to command stable majorities in the 
legislature. Public opinion became increasingly restive, and 
when a serious conflict in October, 1952, revealed the existence 
of anti-parliamentary tendencies in the country, the urgency of 
holding elections was widely stressed. Nevertheless, it still took 
several months until on 1st April this year an electoral bill 
passed into law. It is expected that another year from the time 
of writing (July, 1953) will be needed to build up the electoral 
machinery. 
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I explained above that the present Parliament cannot be 
dissolved. Neither can it be expanded. Within two years the 
number of members had shrunk from 236 to 213. This is partly 
accounted for by deaths and resignations, but it is also partly 
due to members accepting posts which, according to a consti- 
tutional provision, deprive them of their votes but not their 
seats. This applies particularly to Ministers. In the United 
Kingdom, Ministers must belong to one or other House of 
Parliament. In the Netherlands, as in a number of other coun- 
tries, a Minister may not be a member of Parliament. He loses 
his seat when he takes office, and the prevailing system of pro- 
portional representation enables the vacancy to be filled by his 
party. In Indonesia a member who accepts cabinet office weak- 
ens his party in Parliament. 

A group of members belonging to the same party in the 
Indonesian Parliament is called a fraction, what in Britain 
would be called a parliamentary party or group. The fraction 
elects its executive and co-ordinates the activities of its members. 
I doubt whether party discipline is severe and members seem 
to be free to decide how to vote. At least one party, however, 
enforces an oath of loyalty on its members. Independents and 
very small parties sometimes coalesce to form a fraction. Alto- 
gether there are eighteen fractions, the largest with thirty-nine 
members and several with only three. In addition there are 
sixteen unattached Independents. 

Nobody will deny that a Parliament thus constituted will be 
difficult to handle. One may hope that the elections will sweep 
away a good deal of this insubstantial diversity. For, as was 
recently stated by Mr. Roeslan Abdulgani, the able Secretary- 
General of the Ministry of Information, there are but three 
main trends in Indonesian political life—parties based on reli- 
gion, on Marxism (including, however, important differences 
between communism and democratic socialism), and on nation- 
alism. One may doubt whether nationalism is an adequate basis 
for a party in an independent state. Mr. Abdulgani is, however, 
right in stressing that, seen against the background of the recent 
past, nationalism continues to be a factor, and its role in the 
process of decision-making should not be discounted. 
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Perhaps I may be permitted to quote some of Mr. 
Abdulgani’s comments on the existing party system which might 
sound rather severe in the mouth of a foreigner. 

“The political parties of the present time are centred 
more in the personalities of their leaders than in ideologies.” 
“In the attitude they take towards the national government, 
our political parties are often still guided by an oppositional 
attitude, a relic of ways of thinking in dealing with the 
colonial régime.” “The efforts of political parties at this 
time seem to be centred mainly in struggles in Parliament 
and the cabinet. They still pay too little attention to activi- 
ties among the people themselves.” ““The number of party- 
leaders, who because of their earlier activities in the struggle, 
now occupy leading positions in the apparatus of govern- 
ment, has led to a sort of bloodletting of the leadership of the 
people’s movement, the effect being that their places in the 
leadership of the movement are filled by a new group of men 
who lack experience and often try to get prestige only by 
showing the boldness with which they oppose authority.” 
One should not be blind to the dangers inherent in this state 

of affairs. But equally it should be stressed that these short- 
comings are but the natural result of the social forces at work, 
and they are by no means beyond redress. Once again, a general 
election may prove to be helpful in the effective organization of 
the political life of the nation. 

Under present conditions in Indonesia, we do not find a 
cabinet guiding the affairs of Parliament in implementing a 
political programme which has been approved by the nation, 
but rather a Parliament struggling to impose its ideological 
notions on the Ministry. Indeed, this attitude of Parliament 
seems to be in keeping with the conception of democracy as it 
evolved during the long struggle for independence. Broadly 
speaking, Parliament is still striving for the early and radical 
completion of the revolution, whereas the Government is 
worried by the practical day-to-day issues which arise at every 
turn. 

Complaints about the efficiency of Parliament as a legis- 
lative body are rife. On 4th September, 1952, the Speaker 
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reminded the assembly that it had spent thirty-five days in a 
general debate reviewing the programme of the Natsir cabinet, 
nineteen days on the Sukiman programme, and forty-two days 
on Wilopo’s.t One must add to this fourteen days devoted to 
scrutinizing the policies of the War Ministry; the actions of 
Parliament in this case seduced certain army officers into the 
anti-parliamentary demonstrations of 17th October, 1952. 

It is true that Parliament, both in its plenary meetings and 
its committee work, has laid a heavy burden on the Govern- 
ment. This, however, is partly alleviated by the fact that depart- 
mental officials are allowed to appear and speak in Parliament 
in the place of Ministers. In defence of Parliament it should be 
said that it has not yet had an opportunity of discussing a 
budget, which would normally have afforded the opportunity 
for a general debate on the Government’s policy. Moreover, 
blame for the sluggish course of legislation largely belongs to the 
Government, or rather to the inadequately-staffed Govern- 
ment Departments. The Government has had to resort to issuing 
emergency decrees which have the force of law but require 
parliamentary ratification. The following table is taken from 


the Statute Book. 1950 1951 1952 
Emergency decrees . . 25 13 
Laws ratifying emergency decrees. . 3 9 10 
Other laws .. 5 17 12 


Bills lying before Parliament at the 
end of 1952: 49 


In elaborating its standing orders, the Indonesian Parlia- 
ment has deviated considerably from those of the old People’s 
Council. For the dispatch of business it is organized into sections, 


1 Natsir cabinet, August, 1950-March, 1951; Sukiman cabinet, 
April, 1951-end February, 1952; Wilopo cabinet, April, 1952-end May, 
1953. The Natsir administration depended for support on the main 
religious party (Masjumi) together with a number of minor allies. Since 
its downfall in 1951 it has generally been held that a stable government 
can only be set up when the Masjumi and the main nationalist party 
(P.N.J.) co-operate. This coalition has now broken down twice, and it 
has proved extremely difficult to find a majority, or perhaps one should 
say a cabinet-team, willing to entrust themselves to precarious support in 
Parliament. 
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standing committees, and ad hoc committees. Each member 
serves on one of the six sections. The standing committees are 
specialized and consist of a limited number of members—if 
possible experts—and concern themselves with subjects dealt 
with by one or more Government Departments. Ad hoc com- 
mittees are appointed to deal with matters which in Britain 
would probably be dealt with by sessional committees. 

When a Government bill is laid before Parliament, it first 
goes to a steering committee consisting of the Speaker and the 
presidents of the more important fractions. The steering com- 
mittee decides whether the Bill should be refered to the 
sections, one of the specialized standing committ 3, or an ad 
hoc committee. The sections or the committee consider the bill 
and, if they see fit, may call upon the Minister for joint 
consultations. Their report is forwarded by the Speaker to 
the Government. The Government then replies to the com- 
ments and (except when a committee report is referred to one 
of the sections) the bill comes up for debate in a plenary 
session of Parliament. First there is a general consideration of 
the bill (the equivalent of a second reading debate at West- 
minster) and then a detailed consideration of the separate 
clauses (the equivalent of the committee stage at Westminster). 
After the bill has been considered and amended, a vote is taken 
either by roll call, by members standing up (the ayes first, then 
the noes), or by acclamation. 

Though on some occasions Parliament has met in secret 
session with less reason than would be acceptable in Holland, 
it cannot be said that the Indonesian Parliament over-indulges 
in secrecy. All the same, a good deal of the working of responsible 
government is hidden from the public eye—though by no means 
to a greater extent than in some other countries where the com- 
mittee system is highly developed. I have particularly in mind 
the standing committees whose sessions are not open to the 
public. Among the important tasks of these committees are: to 
investigate the administration of public affairs by the Govern- 
ment, to call upon Ministers to attend “‘working meetings”’ of 
the committee, to undertake general investigations (either on 
their own initiative or under instructions from Parliament), to 
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organize hearings on important matters, and to deal with peti- 
tions. The committees report on all these matters to the full 
assembly. 

It will be clear that this procedure gives ample opportunity 
for interference in Government business. Ministers are called 
upon to justify their policies and the organization of their 
Departments. Hearings and investigations of this kind may serve 
—have indeed served—to mould parliamentary opinion on 
issues on which the Government has not yet been able to make 
up its mind. Sometimes committees have been instructed to 
draft bills because it was thought that the Government was 
being too slow, and in at least one case to submit their own 
proposals in opposition to those of the Government. 

There is no doubt that this system is contributing to the 
smooth dispatch of business. On the other hand, conflicts with 
the Government may arise in committee, and when the fight is 
continued in a plenary session of Parliament the general public 
may be unable to understand exactly what has been going on. 
The hasty investigation by travelling members of Parliament 
may sometimes appear rather superficial, but on the whole 
M.P.s have shown a wholesome candour. The system is 
unfamiliar to a Netherlander; he can see advantages and dis- 
advantages, but it certainly arouses his lively interest. 

No attempt has been made in this article to give a full 
account of the working of Parliament. I have passed in silence 
such well-known procedures as the right to amend bills, to inter- 
pellate the Government (a procedure in some ways akin to the 
half-hour adjournment debate at Westminster), the right of 
private members to ask questions, and so on. But I cannot con- 
clude without mentioning that Parliament is effectively served 
and members provided with documentation by a staff of clerks, 
headed by a chief who holds the title of secretary general. 
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‘‘THIS COLOSSAL ENGINE OF FINANCE”’ 


by Sypney D. BaILey 


HE words which form the title of this article were used 

by W. E. Gladstone in his Budget speech of 18531 to 

describe the income tax. It is, indeed, a colossal engine, 
and perhaps its only merit—as Lord Lansdowne pointed out 
in 1842—is that “it is sure to extract money”. It was first 
introduced by the younger Pitt in 1797 in order to raise some 
£7 million; nowadays it nets the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
more than £1,800 million annually. 

The story of this tax, which has been eulogized by succes- 
sive Chancellors and damned by successive Oppositions, will 
be told in the words of the men in Parliament whose approval 
was needed every time the rate was changed.* 

* * 


On 24th November, 1797, William Pitt, Prime Minister 
and Chancellor of the Exchequer, proposed to the House of 
Commons a tax on incomes in order to raise money needed to 
finance the war with France. It was, he frankly admitted, a 
“rather new’ method of taxation, but he was certain that the 
House would consider it “altogether unexceptionable”.* 
Briefly, he proposed a graduated tax, starting with 2d. in the £ 
on incomes between £60 and £64 a year and with a maximum 
of 2s. in the £ (10 per cent.) on annual incomes exceeding 
£200. Although the House eventually agreed to the proposal, 
there was a good deal of initial opposition. 

There were those who opposed the Budget because they 
were opposed to the war. John Nicholls said bluntly that the 
tax was not necessary because the war was not necessary.‘ 
Benjamin Hobhouse asserted that the Government had 
plunged the country unnecessarily and wantonly into a 


*I have turned a number of quotations from Hansard and the 
Parliamentary History into direct speech and have modernized the spelling 
and punctuation. A list of references will be found at the end of the article, 
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ruinous and expensive war,® while Richard Brinsley Sheridan 
considered that the war was being continued solely for the 
purpose of keeping nine worthless Ministers in office.® 

Others accepted the necessity of the war but contended 
that new taxes could have been avoided had the Government 
not been guilty of muddle and extravagance.’ 

Finally, there were those who judged the proposal on its 
merits. Was a tax on incomes a just or efficient method of 
raising money ? 

A small group of opponents seems to have believed that all 
public money should be raised by borrowing, since any form 
of taxation led to an element of compulsion in state affairs. 
Moreover, compulsory taxation would inevitably “introduce 
a great deal of falsehood and immorality’, and yet would put 
‘very little money into the public coffers’’.® 

Some argued that to tax the rich would put an end to all 
forms of philanthropy, charity and generosity. “Persons will 
no longer have a superfluity which may enable them to relieve 
their distressed brethren”, said Hobhouse. Generosity and 
compassion, so typical of the British, would be replaced by 
selfishness and greed. Indeed, he pointed out that the tax on 
wine had already meant that those who formerly had assisted 
the poor with gifts of wine had been compelled to discontinue 
the practice.® 

Others complained that any form of taxing the rich would 
impoverish them, and would thus cause great hardship for the 
poor, since the rich would no longer be able to employ the 
poor. “By compelling the higher orders . . . to economize... 
will destroy the employment of the artizan”’, claimed Nicholls.!° 
“The poor are not taxed’’, admitted Sheridan, “but they will 
be starved. For they must be starved who derive their liveli- 
hood from the expenses of the great.””!4 

Nicholls carried the argument further and claimed that 
any form of taxation which compelled people to economize 
inevitably led to a reduced consumption of taxable articles 
and would consequently be of no benefit in the long run. 
“Tt is the most unwise, unjust, impolitic, cruel measure that I 
have ever heard of, and will not only be oppressive in its 
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operation but ineffectual to its proposed end; it will not only 
crush the people but destroy the revenue, by lessening the 
consumption of taxable commodities.”!2 Hobhouse made the 
same point, adding that a further disadvantage would be the 
enormous increase in bureaucratic officials needed to collect 
the new 

Charles James Fox thought that the effect of the tax would 
be to reduce the population to two classes—princes and 
paupers.!* Joseph Jekyll was more gloomy. “By this harsh and 
inequitable project of taxation the gentleman of four, five, or 
six hundred a year will not only be compelled to abandon 
superfluities and luxuries; he will be deprived of common 
comforts, his state will be degraded, and . . . he will be driven 
into exile.” +5 George Tierney said that the plan seemed to him 
to be that of a man determined at all costs to raise money.'® 
He suggested that the conception of the tax was a foreign 
one: they were using French methods in order to defeat 
French principles. Indeed, where would it end? “I see no 
reason why it may not be followed up with a demand of one- 
eighth, then a sixth, afterwards a half, perhaps, and finally the 
whole.”’t? 

The Hon. Evelyn Pierrepoint made the indelicate sugges- 
tion that a somewhat greater part of the public burthens 
should be borne by the royal family and their dependents.1® 

Sheridan and Fox allowed their imaginations considerable 
latitude in describing the likely consequences of a tax on 
incomes. Sheridan called it “a penalty on economy, a bounty 
on perjury, a libel on the public spirit, a commission of 
bankruptcy”’.!® Fox, after a telling reference to Ireland, urged 
Members not to be deluded with the idea that there was no 
danger. “It is imminent”, he said. “No human being can 
calculate the horrors to which this measure may give rise. The 
tax may be put under the management of the military. Suppose 
it cannot be collected—what next? They may distrain; and 
when they have seized on our beds and chairs, they may last 
of all take our persons. . . . I shudder at the consequences if 
you persist.” 2° 

As is so often the case, both proponents and opponents 
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were right. The income tax was unpopular, not only because 
all forced exactions are unpleasant, but also because the 
method of assessment and collection was disliked. Indeed, 
some opponents of Pitt considered that his introduction of the 
income tax was the most disgraceful feature of a disgraceful 
administration. 

“The income tax has created an inquisitorial power of the 
most partial, offensive, and cruel nature. The whole trans- 
actions of a life may be inquired into, family affairs laid open, 
and an Englishman, like a culprit, summoned to attend com- 
missioners, compelled to wait like a lackey in their ante- 
chamber from day to day until they are ready to institute their 
inquisition into his property; put to his oath, perhaps after all 
disbelieved, surcharged and stigmatized as perjured, without 
any redress from or appeal to a jury... .”2 


Among those who listened to the debates on Pitt’s con- 
tentious proposal was a certain Mr. Peel, whose eldest son, 
Robert, was destined to preside over a Conservative Ministry 
from 1841-6. Whether young Robert ever heard from his 
father of the debates in 1797-8 is not recorded, but the fact is 
that one of his first acts on taking office was to reintroduce the 
income tax, which had been abandoned after Waterloo. He 
referred to the precedent of Pitt’s tax and said that, as a 
temporary expedient, he proposed to levy a tax of 7d. in the £ 
on all incomes exceeding £150 a year.”® 

All the arguments that had been used in 1797-8 were 
repeated in 1842, and some new ones were adduced as well. Of 
these new arguments, two predominated. First, it was said that 
in Pitt’s time England was at war and desperate measures were 
needed: in 1842 circumstances were different and a tax on 
incomes was not justified. ““The income-tax is a resource that 
we ought to reserve for the exigencies of war”, said Lord John 
Russell. “An income-tax”’, asserted T. B. Macaulay, “‘is a 
tax which nothing but the last extremity could vindicate.’ 
This led to a somewhat inconclusive discussion as to whether 
events in Afghanistan and China amounted to war or the last 
extremity. 
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The second new argument arose out of the experience 
gained between 1798 and 1816. Robert Wallace, who had 
been one of the Tax Commissioners under the earlier system, 
expressed the view that the tax was objectionable not merely 
because, like all taxes, it was burdensome, but also because it 
was inquisitorial.4* The word inquisitorial was to recur time 
and again during the debates. “This inquisitorial system”, 
said Lord John Russell, “‘it is impossible to avoid, for it will be 
impossible to rely on the declarations of individuals as to the 
amount of their several incomes.” Thomas Milner Gibson 
thought that the tax could only be collected if the Government 
instituted a system of spies and informers. “Could anything 
more obnoxious or more repugnant to English feelings be 
devised ?”’?? Charles Buller feared that the system of spying 
would be exploited for party purposes. “Who will be em- 
ployed to carry this tax into operation? A man’s neighbours: 
and those neighbours chosen by the Government of the day. 
It is perfectly possible that great injustice may be perpetrated 
by violent party men, and consequently great terror will be 
engendered in a small community by the knowledge of the 
fact that every man’s circumstances will be exposed to some 
violent political partizan.”* 

The Marquis of Lansdowne thought the tax had only one 
merit—‘‘the efficacy and certainty with which it takes money 
out of the pockets of the people’’. It had this in common with 
the lancet, that blood would flow whatever the feelings and 
constitution of the patient.?® 

Opponents of the measure cited case after case of hardship. 
“Consider the pensioners... .” “What is to become of the 
professional classes. . . .” ““Take the case of a landowner. . . .” 
Labouchere recounted the story of ‘a gentleman having an 
income of £155 upon which he has to maintain the appearance 
of a gentleman. He states that he is now sixty-four years of 
age, that he has a family of thirteen children, five of whom 
are even now burdens on him, and besides them he has an 
aged relative, a lady ninety-one years of age, dependent on 
him”. Why punish such an unfortunate person further by 
taxing his income ?3° 
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In 1842, as in 1797-8, there were those who believed that 
no new tax was necessary. “I think that the Rt. Hon. Baronet 
[Peel] has exaggerated the financial difficulties of the 
country”, said Macaulay. “He has brought into this discus- 
sion... vague and mysterious hints of certain possible 
expenses which may be hereafter incurred, but of the nature 
of which he has not given the House the slightest notion.”’4 

The most horrible consequences were again foretold if the 
measure were persisted in. Lord Melbourne thought it might 
have the effect of driving capital out of the country.®? 

There was a curious interlude in the Upper House when 
certain of their Lordships wanted to exclude foreigners from 


_liability to pay income tax. Lord Lansdowne said that 


foreigners had got the idea that their investments in this 
country were free from any deduction, and it would be most 
unwise to shake this faith. It should not be forgotten that 
foreigners were not represented in Parliament and had no 
means of making their case known.** Lord Brougham was 
afraid that if they taxed foreign investments in Britain, then 
foreigners might tax British investments abroad, and then 
where would we be.*4 
* 

Peel had proposed the tax as an experiment, limited to a 
period of three years, but the experiment was so successful 
that it has never been discontinued. The rate remained at 
7d. in the £ for thirteen years, then rose to Is. 2d. in 1855 and 
to 1s. 4d. in 1856. After the Crimean War it did not rise above 
1s. until the twentieth century. 

From time to time attempts were made by persistent 
back-benchers to end the tax. We cannot follow all these 
efforts, but it would be a pity to overlook Colonel Sibthorp, 
who was against most of the things which happened during 
his life-time, including the income-tax. In 1850 he pleaded 
for the “suffering body” of tenant farmers, and proposed the 
abolition of Schedule B.** In 1851 he objected that the Select 
Committee on the Income and Property Tax did not include 
a single member of the military or naval professions.*? In 
1853 he repeated his opposition. Income tax was only justified 
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in time of war. Not that he was against war. If it came, he 
would be found at the head of his men, and they would not 
disgrace themselves.** In 1854 he made a rousing speech on 
the Budget, demanding that suitable chastisement should be 
inflicted on the nation’s enemies. “I consider that too much 
encouragement is given to foreigners.”°® The Emperor of 
Russia deserved a downright good licking and the Emperor 
of France should be taught not to humbug the British.4° In 
1855 he asserted that the income tax was as useless as the 
Crystal Palace, and suggested that all M.P.s sitting on the 
Treasury Benches should pay treble rate.*! 

Clever men on the Opposition side of the House damned 
the tax, only to discover a few years later, from the vantage 
point of the Government Front Bench, that it was the wisest, 
most just, and most efficient tax ever devised. The Gladstones 
and the Disraelis alternated between denunciation and 
eulogy, depending on whether they were in office or opposi- 
tion. No Chancellor proposed that the tax be abandoned, 
though in 1875 Sir Stafford Northcote had the satisfaction of 
reducing the rate from 3d. to 2d.4? 

By 1900 the income tax had become a fixture. Sir Michael 
Hicks Beach, in presenting his Budget in 1900, proposed a 
rate of 1s.4* “The income tax has always been considered a 
tax that might properly be augmented on the occasion of a 
war,”’4 he said in justification of an increase of 50 per cent. 
in the rate. 

This time a new note was introduced which would have 
shocked Pitt or Peel. People no longer complained that the 
income tax was inquisitorial; they congratulated the 
Chancellor on his “firmness”. “I have listened with great 
interest to the clear statement of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer,” said Sir Francis Dixon-Hartland, “‘and I must 
express my admiration for the firmness of his finance.”’* 

But inevitably there were those who thought that 1s. in the 
£ would ruin the country. William Holland spoke of “the 
colossal taxation’’“* and Thomas Lough called it a “most 
oppressive Budget”, adding that it was unfair to teetotalers.*’ 
Benjamin Cohen said that it was a mistake to think that the 
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income tax was a rich man’s tax. By far the greater portion 
was paid by people with what he called “slender incomes of 
£1,000, £2,000 and £3,000 a year’’.4® The only unusual note 
was introduced by Henry Allhusen, who thought the rate 
should have been raised to 1s. 2d. rather than 1s.* 

Allhusen had his way a year later, and in 1902 it went up 
another penny. In May, 1914, Lloyd George proposed a rate 
of 1s. 4d., though he softened the blow by pointing out in his 
Budget speech that the citizens of Elberfeld were paying as 
much as 2s. 8$d.5° Austen Chamberlain denounced the 
Budget as “an absolute abandonment of the old Liberal 
tradition” and claimed that there were no grounds for 
increasing taxes in times of peace.*! 

Three months later the nation was at war, and on 17th 
November Lloyd George presented his war Budget. He pro- 
posed that for the last four months of the financial year, the 
standard rate should be 2s. 6d., making an average for the 
year of 1s. 8d.52 In 1915 the standard rate went up to 3s., and 
by 1918 it had reached 6s. It dropped to 5s. in 1922 and to 
4s. 6d. in 1923. Philip Snowden, the first Labour Chancellor, 
left it at 4s. 6d., and it fell to Sir Winston Churchill to reduce 
the rate to 4s. in 1925. Churchill said he had every wish and 
every incentive, and, indeed, had received every exhortation, 
to reduce the standard rate, “but my powers are severely 
circumscribed by the facts of the situation”. On the basis 
of the reduced rate and other changes, he estimated a revenue 
of £801,060,000 to meet an expenditure of £799,400,000. 
“TI reserve for contingencies a prospective surplus of 
£1,660,000.”’5% Snowden, speaking for the Labour Opposi- 
tion, trounced the Chancellor. “No more of a rich man’s 
budget has ever been presented.”* Harold Macmillan, 
making his maiden speech, asserted that this was “‘a monstrous 
statement’, The policy of the Labour Party was “a sort of 
horrible political cocktail, consisting partly of the dregs of 
exploded economic views of Karl Marx, mixed with a little 
flavour of Cobdenism, well iced by the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer [Philip Snowden], and with a little ginger from 
the Member for Gorbals [George Buchanan]”.5> Hugh 
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Dalton, the son of a parson and a future Chancellor, quoted 
the Scriptures to the effect that it was a case of “For he that 
hath to him shall be given; and he that hath not, from him 
shall be taken even that which he hath”. He concluded by 
asserting that it was “the worst rich man’s Budget which had 
been introduced within living memory”’.** Shapunji Saklatvala, 
the first Communist M.P. in Britain, made himself heard with 
difficulty and was rebuked by the Chairman for addressing 
the Committee as “my friends”. He had just launched into a 
tirade against profiteers when the Prime Minister, Stanley 
Baldwin, successfully moved the closure.5? 

The rate remained at 4s. until 1930. Thereafter it rose 
until it reached its peak during the second world war. Sir 
Kingsley Wood’s proposal of ros. in the £ in 1941 was warmly 
welcomed by all parties in the House. H. B. Lees-Smith, the 
Labour spokesman, said that everyone in the country was 
willing to bear not only the physical burden of war, but its 
economic consequences.** Sir Percy Harris, for the Liberals, 
said that 10s. in the £ was “a symbol of our determination to 
see this war through”.® Sir Waldron Smithers coupled his 
congratulations with a strong attack on “extravagance, 
dishonesty and nepotism” in high places. 

The pleasurable duty of proposing a reduction fell to 
Hugh Dalton in 1945: in an Autumn Budget, he proposed to 
lower the standard rate to gs.*! Hugh Gaitskell increased the 
rate to gs. 6d. in 1951.®* R. A. Butler left it unchanged in his 
1952 Budget®, but in 1953 brought it down to gs. again.*4 

But Tierney seems to have been right; the general trend is 
unmistakable. Whereas a century ago Chancellors were 
content with a few pence in the pound, they now expect nine 
or ten shillings. No doubt a hundred years from now they will 
take the lot, 
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IN FRANCE 


by JAmges D. LAMBERT 


state of mind, and no doubt such a statement may be 

largely true of the written fundamental laws governing 
most modern states. The mind and mood of the nation, 
inspired by the political setting at the time of formulating the 
constitution, inevitably exercise an important influence, 
though there is seldom absent the conscious examination of 
former national constitutional experiments or of the political 
organization of neighbouring countries. In 1946 France faced 
the problem of replacing her provisional government by a 
permanent political structure. Two alternatives faced her 
politicians and people; they could either resurrect completely 
or substantially the institutions of the Third Republic or 
embody republican principles (for a restoration of monarchism 
was not a practical consideration) in new ones. 

The attitude of the nation was by no means uniform. The 
more conservative elements still cherished an affection for the 
Third Republic, but the odium which military defeat had 
brought upon it precluded them from advocating its complete 
resurrection. A second body of opinion desired a republic in 
which more authoritarian principles would play a greater 
part. A third wished for the political power to be vested 
wholly and directly in the people. The clash of such opinions 
naturally centred (among other things) upon the creation of 
an Upper Chamber, and upon its powers and functions. The 
conservatives favoured the resurrection of the pre-war Senate, 
an indirectly-elected body, which possessed greater powers 
than the British House of Lords and tended to reflect the 
wishes of the bourgeoisie. The Left, inspired by memories of 
this Senate’s supposedly “reactionary” pre-war tendencies, 
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sponsored constitutional projects which envisaged the creation 
of a single chamber wherein was to be vested the sole sovereign 
power. Its only initial concession to the supporters of bi- 
cameralism was the setting up of various purely consultative 
bodies to advise, in certain spheres, the elected assembly. 

The first draft of the Constitution which emerged from the 
bargainings of the different political groups finally proposed 
the creation of an anaemic Second Chamber which was 
damned (amongst other proposals) by General de Gaulle, who 
had been head of the Provisional Government but was then 
“in retirement”, and by the Right and Centre. The draft was 
rejected, however, on the 20th May, 1946, at a national 
referendum, by some 53 per cent. of the electorate. There is 
no doubt that people were greatly influenced by the attitude 
of de Gaulle and the propaganda that acceptance of the 
Constitution would lead ultimately to a dictatorship by the 
Communists, then the strongest and most popular single party 
in the country. 

During the Second Constituent Assembly, the Communists 
continued at the outset to oppose any modification of the 
rejected text of the Constitution. They now found, however, 
that their former allies, the Socialists, had begun to trim their 
sails. A declaration by de Gaulle condemning a second and 
compromise solution seemed the right moment to the Com- 
munists for moderating their hostility and gathering credit for 
a certain reasonableness. At the same time, this change of 
attitude inspired the Right and Centre to make further 
demands for a strengthening in the proposed powers of the 
Second Chamber, since it was obvious that the hostility of 
the still popular de Gaulle had contributed to the rejection of 
the first draft. The second draft of the Constitution, after 
passing the second Constituent Assembly by 440 votes to 106, 
was ratified by the nation on the 13th October, 1946. Many of 
its provisions, particularly those of a political nature, have 
proved with the passing of time to be ill adapted to the 
practical ends of government, partly because of their intrinsic 
demerits, but even more because of their abuse by the parties. 

The Council of the Republic, or Upper Chamber, which 
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finally emerged represented an intermediate stage between 
the pre-war Senate and the still-born progeny of the first 
Constituent Assembly. In the sphere of legislation the pre-war 
Senate had possessed an equal power with the Chamber of 
Deputies in the initiation and passing of all legislation, except 
that “Money Bills” had to originate in the Lower House. 
Disputed measures and amendments were “shuttled” in a 
futile sort of way between the two Houses until an agreement 
was reached or they were abandoned. The Senate, by reason 
of its obstructiveness, earned the title of “the graveyard of 
legislation”. The first and rejected draft constitution of the 
proposed Fourth Republic had given the still-born Upper 
Chamber the power to submit an opinion on any measure 
passed by the National Assembly (the Lower Chamber) 
within a period of one month. If it gave an adverse opinion, 
this latter body could proceed to enact definitely and with 
sovereign authority on any amendments or rejections. Though 
in the accepted Constitution the National Assembly is still 
plainly stated to be “‘the sole law-making body”’, the Centre 
and the Right won additional power for the Council of the 
Republic. It was given the right to initiate (but not debate 
before the Lower House had done so) any legislation except 
‘Money Bills”’, as well as to receive measures from the National 
Assembly. Secondly, any alteration in legislation which the 
Council made by an absolute majority could only be over- 
ridden by an absolute majority of the Lower House. It was, 
however, granted only a period of two months (subject to 
certain qualifications on the ground of urgency) during which 
it could consider the legislation passed up to it. The object was 
to create a “Chambre de réflexion’’, which could not encroach on 
the ultimate sovereignty of the Lower Chamber. 

In the election of the President of the Republic, the pre- 
war Senate had possessed an equal voice with the Chamber of 
Deputies. In his impeachment the latter were the accusers and 
the former his judges. The first proposed Council of the new 
Republic was granted neither of these rights, but to the present 
one was conceded that of joining with the National Assembly 
in the election of the President. The judicial functions 
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possessed by the former Senate were, however, denied to the 
new Chamber; thus, the right of challenging the President in 
the exercise of his powers belongs to the Lower House alone, 
and his impeachment would be before the High Court of 
Justice, which the Assembly chooses itself. 

Under the Third Republic Ministers were answerable to 
both Chambers for general policy and their own individual 
actions. But by the present Constitution they are made 
responsible to the National Assembly alone. Thus, a question 
of confidence or censure cannot be raised in the Council. 
Again, under the Third Republic, the Senate’s endorsement 
was necessary to any exercise of the power (possessed largely 
in theory by the President) of dissolving the Chamber of 
Deputies before the expiry of its mandate. Under the new 
Constitution the power of dissolution, subject to certain 
technical restrictions, lies with the Council of Ministers in 
consultation with the President (or Speaker) of the National 
Assembly. 

The new Council of the Republic was given a voice 
(though not as strong as that of the former Senate) in the 
revision of the Constitution and in the interpretation of its 
provisions. It can, and has successfully, challenged a bill sent 
up by the Assembly as violating the provisions of the Consti- 
tution. It has also a voice in creating the constitutional com- 
mittee to examine any bills alleged to infringe the Constitution. 
Revision of the Constitution is to be decided by a Resolution 
adopted in the first instance by an absolute majority of the 
National Assembly. This then requires, after a minimum delay 
of three months, a Second Reading unless the Council of the 
Republic has also adopted the same Resolution by an absolute 
majority. A Bill is subsequently drafted which must be sub- 
mitted to a referendum, unless it is passed in the National 
Assembly by a two-thirds majority or by a three-fifths majority 
of both Chambers. If, however, any proposal for revision 
concerns the existence of the Council, this must secure the 
required majority in that body or be submitted to a referendum. 
Such a voice by the present Second Chamber in the revision 
of the Constitution represents an appreciable diminution in 
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comparison with the powers of the former Senate, which 
possessed equal rights with the Chamber of Deputies to initiate 
a demand for a reform of the Constitution and to unite with 
that Chamber in a joint Assembly to determine such a 
revision. 

In the abortive draft Constitution of April, 1946, the 
proposed Council was given scant consideration within some 
half-dozen clauses. The accepted version of October, 1946, 
pays a far more detailed attention to the rights and duties of 
the Council of the Republic. This alone demonstrates the 
success of those political elements who strove to make it more 
than a mere formal body. In addition to the characteristics 
already enumerated may be mentioned the following. The 
personnel of the Second Chamber may not number less than 
250 nor exceed 320, and a minimum age-limit for its members 
is thirty-five (cf. forty for the old Senate). The House possesses 
the sole power of judging the eligibility of its members and the 
legality of their election. They have the same parliamentary 
immunity as that of deputies to the National Assembly; they 
are eligible for posts as Ministers, and, indeed, there is no 
constitutional bar to the Prime Minister being chosen from 
their ranks. 

Whilst the Chamber’s legislative role is_ essentially 
construed at present as advisory, it can, as mentioned, initiate 
any but financial legislation, though its proposed measures 
must be debated initially by the National Assembly. For the 
consideration of legislation sent to it by the latter Chamber it 
has normally a period of two months. If, however, such legis- 
lation concerns Budget proposals, this period of “reflection” 
is limited to the time spent on the measure by the National 
Assembly itself. Again, the National Assembly may adopt a 
“procedure of urgency” for certain Bills and once more the 
same condition applies. There have been some differences 
between the two Houses on the fair employment of this 
“procedure of urgency” by the Lower House. An initial dis- 
position of the latter to rush measures through in a period 
which did not allow the Council the opportunity for adequate 
reflection, and to declare them “‘urgent’’, has been occasionally 
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and successfully resisted by the latter. But the most important 
weapon possessed by the Council is its constitutional right to 
demand a reversal by an absolute majority vote in the 
National Assembly of any rejections or amendments which it 
itself advises by an absolute majority. Such a provision could 
become a potent one if the political composition of the Upper 
Chamber began to assume a character which differed sub- 
stantially from that of the Lower. 

The first Council of the Republic was elected in December, 
1946, and was considered to be but a temporary body whose 
mandate was to be renewed one year after the re-election of 
the Municipal Councils in October, 1947. By Article 6 of the 
Constitution it is elected by local collectivities through a 
system of indirect suffrage. The first election was held under 
the electoral law of the 27th October, 1946. Of the 315 seats 
(cf. 340 of the old Senate and 320 of the present Council) 200 
were filled by Metropolitan France. Algeria sent 14 councillors, 
51 came from Overseas France, and 50 members were chosen 
by the National Assembly itself. Space prohibits an account of 
the manifold and complex systems whereby the candidates 
were elected. In general, electoral colleges were formed of the 
Deputies and conseillers généraux (county councillors) of the 
départements, and of delegates elected from the cantons within 
the départements. Voting was by universal suffrage and by a list 
system with proportional representation according to the rule 
of the highest average. 

The councillors themselves were chosen by the colleges on 
the same electoral system. The fifty seats which were finally 
placed at the disposal of the Assembly were used by that body 
to make up any discrepancy in proportionality if still left, or 
to give representation to French citizens living in protectorates 
and foreign countries; finally any remainder was distributed 
according to proportional representation amongst the political 
groups as they existed in the National Assembly. The ultimate 
composition of the first Council as it emerged from this 
complicated electoral system was 84 Communists and allies, 
62 Socialists and allies, 70 Christian Democrats, 44 Radicals 
and allies, 11 Right-wing, 28 Independents, 16 representatives 
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of smaller groups. The de Gaullist Rassemblement du Peuple 
Frangais, which was not in existence at the date of election, 
subsequently claimed the allegiance of an increasing “inter- 
group” of adherents from the Right and Centre, which finally 
amounted to 43. 

Politically this first Council was more or less a reflection of 
the party strengths in the Lower Chamber as, indeed, it was 
the intention of the Constitution-makers that it should be. 
Such duplication inspired some of the more Right-wing critics 
to dub it a “Chambre d’enregistrement’”’, whose sole function would 
be to give an automatic and formal approval to the decisions 
of the Lower House instead of an independent and weighty 
reflective opinion. It was a judgment, however, which the 
subsequent conduct of the Council was in some measure 
destined to belie. 

The provisions governing the election of the second 
Council represented some major changes from those whereby 
the first was elected. By the time the term of the first was 
drawing to a close, controversy over the method of electing its 
successors was beginning. Such argument was in itself a tribute 
to the prestige which the Second Chamber had slowly acquired 
during its period of office. It had proved capable of taking an 
independent stand, of offering valuable advice, of even making 
its will acceptable. Moreover, in certain circumstances it 
possessed an effective constitutional power. Thus, the political 
parties, measuring the implications of the Council’s influence, 
prepared to do battle for its control. 

The chief point of dispute was the electoral law, and the 
new one was bitterly assailed by the Communists as discrimi- 
nating against them because of its indirect system of mixed 
majority and proportional voting, with the emphasis on the 
former. Such a system, they saw, would be to the advantage of 
parties willing and able to form coalition lists. Their fears 
were amply justified. In the seventy-nine départements of Metro- 
politan France where a scrutin majoritaire was employed for the 
election of councillors, they themselves did not gain a single 
seat. 

The system of the election was complicated. Electoral 
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colleges were formed chiefly of delegates chosen by the already 
existing municipal councils (using a variety of systems) plus 
the Deputies and the conseillers généraux. In Metropolitan 
France, which returned 246 members (provisions varied 
endlessly in other parts of the Empire), each département was 
given one seat for every 154,000 inhabitants and an additional 
one for every 250,000 or fraction thereof. Eleven départements 
returned four or more members by a list system of proportional 
representation; in the remaining seventy-nine a majority vote, 
with a second ballot failing an absolute one in the first instance, 
was the method. 

The final results of the 1948 election gave an entirely 
different political complexion to the Council. The Communist 
representation was reduced from 84 to 21, that of the Christian 
Democrats from 70 to 18. On the other hand, the Socialist 
members rose slightly from 62 to 63. Of the other more 
important parties, it was the Radical-Socialists and the de 
Gaullists who proved the victors. The Radical-Socialists were, 
by the electoral system of second and third ballots, able to 
form coalitions which benefited them considerably. The de 
Gaullists supported candidates running under other party 
labels on condition that they pledged themselves to belong to 
their “‘inter-group”. Thus the Radical-Socialists increased 
their numbers from 44 to 80; the de Gaullists, with a hard core 
of 56 members, also claimed an additional 70 adherents for 
their “‘inter-group” from amongst other parties. The second 
Council of the Republic had now assumed a political com- 
plexion different from the Lower House, though in the elections 
of 1951 for this latter body such a discrepancy was largely 
eliminated. 

The Council of the Republic (whose members have now 
taken the title of Senators), was designed to be a “Chambre de 
réflexion’. But there was a real danger, such was the initial 
disposition of many to regard it as an unnecessary, formal and 
relatively harmless concession, that it might have become a 
mere “Chambre d’enregistrement’”. It did, however, gain a 
reputation as a useful and effective legislative body whose 
members were prepared to give patient and intelligent 
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attention to the legislation sent them by the National Assembly. 
Moreover, the Council rapidly acquired an esprit de corps 
which united its members in an insistence upon such consti- 
tutional rights and personal privileges as they possessed being 
duly recognized and observed. 

Its refusal to become the “rubber stamp” of its more 
powerful partner has been assisted by changing political 
circumstances. When the Constitution of 1946 was formulated, 
the political tide was running strongly in favour of the 
Left. Upon the Right and Centre fell the principal odium for 
the disaster of 1940; on the other hand, the Left had taken a 
leading part in the Resistance, and its Communist element had 
skilfully succeeded in expunging their questionable tactics 
between 1939-1941 from public memory by resolute action, 
propaganda, and the creation of an effective organization 
during the later war years. After 1947, however, the Centre 
and the Right succeeded in securing a greater representation 
within the two national chambers; the Communists became 
outcast, alienated even from their potential allies, the 
Socialists. Naturally, such a political re-orientation led to an 
increasing demand for a revision of the Constitution of 1946. 
Weight was added to this campaign, initially sponsored by 
the more conservative parties, by France’s failure to secure a 
stable and effective administration. The Council of the 
Republic has, of course, been the object of proposals for reform. 

One common criticism still is that the present body, 
instead of being able to fulfil its intended role of a “Chambre de 
réflexion” can be transformed at the convenience of the Lower 
Chamber into a mere “Chambre d’enregistrement’’. Legislation, 
it is asserted, is forwarded for the Council’s consideration in 
such volume and so tardily by the National Assembly that 
the former body cannot give it adequate examination within 
the time which it is allotted for the purpose. Conversely, the 
Council and its supporters claim that its own amendments 
receive scant attention from the Assembly, which tends either 
to reject them ‘or accept them’ en bloc. There is no effort to 
weigh up the merits of the Council’s suggestions or opportunity 
for a compromise to be found. An attempt to eradicate this 
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admitted practice on the part of the Assembly has been 
proposed by instituting a shuttling of measures two or three 
times between the two Chambers before the Lower Chamber 
exercises its right of sovereign decision. But as such a proposal 
entails the sacrifice by the Senators of the Council of their right 
to exact an absolute majority from the Assembly to over-rule 
any proposal of their own passed by a like majority, it is meet- 
ing with little favour from them. 

A further reform which would appear advantageous is to 
permit the Council to debate forthwith any legislation it 
initiates, and not await its consideration by the Assembly; 
and secondly, to allow the Government to introduce non- 
controversial or minor measures first in the Council. Thus 
this body, like the British House of Lords, would serve as a 
useful instrument for putting into ship-shape condition much 
proposed legislation of lesser importance which is over- 
burdening the Assembly, and which is now often being enacted 
in ill-considered and ill-drafted form. Again, the limitations 
which are placed by the National Assembly upon the period 
given to the Upper Chamber for the consideration of measures 
would appear to require some modification. Though their 
intention was to prevent deliberate and undue procrastination 
on the part of the Council, they have been used by the 
Assembly and by the Government to hustle the former body 
into an acceptance of the undignified role of a “Chambre 
d’enregistrement”’ 

Whilst there are a number of Right-wing politicians who 
desire to transform the Council by stages into a replica of the 
pre-war Senate, more moderate reformers are prepared to 
recognize that ultimate sovereignty should reside in the 
directly-elected Lower Chamber. Controversy about the 
composition and functions of the British Upper House is, of 
course, quite common, and there is the danger of applying the 


2 The National Assembly has recently given a first reading to a bill for 
constitutional reform. This plan provides that the Council of the Republic 
may debate measures before the Assembly (except ‘“‘money” and certain 
other bills) ; it is further proposed that there should be a “shuttle” system 
lasting not more than one hundred days, in case of disagreement between 
the two houses. 
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arguments used in this regard to the context of a country 
whose political and social philosophy and conditions are in 
many respects different. But accepting the fact that a Second 
Chamber may introduce a better equilibrium into the govern- 
ment of a state, the disinterested critic of French political 
institutions cannot refrain from feeling that the Council of the 
Republic could be put to better use than it is at present. As a 
Grand Council of the local territorial collectivities of France, 
it could represent to advantage the more intimate, traditional 
and local interests of the state, which are so often ignored and 
violated by the modern legislator—an object all the more 
desirable in a country like France where local government is a 
relatively feeble and incoherent organization. Confining itself 
chiefly to the role of an advisory body and renouncing any 
power to overthrow administrations or provoke a parlia- 
mentary dissolution, the Council could serve as a useful 
instrument in the initiation and shaping of proposed measures, 
and in providing that period of delay which would give 
opportunity for more mature and beneficial second thoughts. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


By Max Be torr, D. C. Somervett, J. F. S. Ross, 
K. R. Mackenzie, GERALD Hawkins, O.B.E., Col. the 
Rt. Hon. Sm Recinatp Dorman-Smitu, G.B.E., Jon 
Kiwcnue, and R. W. PERcEVAL. 


Elizabeth I and Her Parliaments, 1559-1581. By J. E. 
Neale. Cape. 25s. 


In his work on the Elizabethan House of Commons, Pro- 
fessor Neale promised to treat the subject of parliamentary 
history in the reign of Elizabeth I in a narrative form, 
and the present volume is the first of the two instalments in 
which this undertaking is being carried out. When completed 
it is obvious that Professor Neale’s new book will throw as 
much light on the role of Parliament in the constitutional and 
political history of the period as his former one did on the 
composition of the House of Commons in the same age. For 
the student of parliamentary history, the early Parliaments of 
Elizabeth’s reign are shown to have an importance hitherto 
largely unsuspected by those who have treated the history of 
Parliament as a continuous, independent and self-conscious 
institution, as beginning only with the struggle against the 
policies of the first two Stuart kings. By the use of new manu- 
script sources Professor Neale is able for the first time to 
uncover the inner history of these Parliaments held half a 
century earlier, and to show how in the course of them vital 
progress was made in matters of procedure and privilege which 
were essential to the functioning of the Stuart Parliaments. 
In particular, attention is concentrated upon the development 
of the privilege of free speech to mean something much more 
far-reaching than it had in the earlier part of the century. The 
fundamental thing was the claim for the first time to discuss 
matters of high policy, and to initiate legislation on such 
matters, rather than simply to act as a sounding board for the 
royal will. 
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The main interest of the earlier half of the reign now be- 
comes the resolution of the struggle between the Queen and 
a predominantly Puritan Parliament as to whether the latter 
should be allowed to fasten upon the country a rigid and near- 
Presbyterian form of Church settlement. Out of this tension 
came many fruitful constitutional expedients. It is interesting 
in particular to note the development of joint committees of 
the two Houses as a method of resolving their differences. But 
even more exciting is the prospect which Professor Neale 
reveals, and which he thinks may one day be explored, namely, 
that there existed on the Puritan side something much more 
like a regular party organization than has generally been 
thought of as existing before the reign of Charles I. 

Max BE Lorr. 


Politics in the Age of Peel: a Study in the Technique of 
Parliamentary Representation, 1830-1850. By 
Norman Gash. Longmans. 45s. 

This is an enquiry, based on an immense amount of 
research, into how parliamentary elections actually worked 
in the period immediately following the so-called Great 
Reform Bill. That Bill looms so large as an event in our 
history that we are apt to assume that it made a clean cut: 
before it an age of wholesale unblushing corruption, after it, 
an age of Victorian respectability. It is true that Pickwick, 
with the Eatanswill election, was written after the Bill, but 
Mr. Pickwick’s adventures are placed in the Regency period 
and, if pressed, we might say that Dickens was then describing 
a state of things that had passed away. Actually there were a 
number, though a diminishing number, of Eatanswills after 
1832. The decline of “corruption” in all its many manifesta- 
tions was a very gradual affair, spread over the best part of a 
century. The pre-Reform Bill government wouid have seemed 
amazingly “pure” to Walpole, and the governments of 
Melbourne and Peel tolerated many practices which would 
have been impossible at the end of the century. There was a 
long slow change in the climate of opinion and the Reform 
Bill is only one of its many manifestations. 
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Probably the most interesting chapter of the book for 
the general reader is the first, which analyses the arguments 
advanced on either side during the prolonged Reform Bill 
debates. Mr. Gash points out that subsequent history proved 
the Tory opponents to be right and the Whig supporters 
wrong. Both entirely disapproved of democracy. The Tories 
said the Bill would lead on to democracy—the thin end of the 
wedge argument. The Whigs said that by strengthening and 
rationalizing the propertied electorate, it would avert 
democracy. 

The second chapter is devoted to a much neglected 
subject, the subsidiary Bills carried at the same time for 
reforming the electorates of Scotland and Ireland. The 
Scottish Bill effected far more drastic changes than the 
English one. In the Irish debates some opponents forecast that 
the enlargement of the Irish electorate would lead on to the 
breakdown of the Union, and this again proved a true 
forecast. 

One of the results of the Bills was the development of 
centralized party organization, an obscure subject. Who has 
heard of Bonham and Coppock and Parkes? The learned 
reader perhaps, but not the reviewer before he read this book. 
They were the obscure predecessors of Gorst who organized 
Disraeli’s victory in 1874, and the Birmingham “caucus” 
which did the same for the Liberals six years later. A valuable 
book for students, for whom it is intended, opening up tracks 
of history that have been little explored. Apart from the first 
chapter, the general reader will find it rather hard reading. 

D. C. SoMERVELL. 


The Electoral System in Britain, 1918-1951. By D. E. 
Butler. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 21s. 


This is a valuable addition to the literature of elections, 
and should receive a warm welcome from students of politics. 
Part I, entitled The Evolution of the System, is a historical record 
and particularly useful, there being no comparable account in 
existence: this forms about seven-tenths of the book. Part II, 
entitled The Working of the System, is partly statistical and 
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partly argumentative. There are also an appendix, dealing 
with redistribution, and a bibliographical note. 

Good though the book is, it covers so much ground that, 
in spite of the immense labours put into it, some sections are 
not so well-tilled as could be wished, especially in Part II. 
Indeed, each part might advantageously have been expanded 
to form a book by itself. The treatment of the forfeiture of 
deposits, for example, seems a little inadequate, as does that 
of election expenses, and neither is free from error: the total 
of forfeitures given as 1,275 should be at least 1,298, while the 
average candidate in 1950 did not spend “just 75 per cent. of 
the permitted maximum”, but only 70.8 per cent. 

Mr. Butler writes slightingly of the problems of electoral 
reform since 1918, describing them collectively as “‘a minor 
question”’. It is true that the period provides no Chartist riots, 
no Suffragette outrages, to make things exciting and provoke 
clamorous headlines. But the importance of a political issue 
is not to be measured by the excitement it engenders—nor 
even by the amount of attention given to it by the politicians 
—and questions of electoral method are much more funda- 
mental than Mr. Butler realizes. 

There seem, too, to be traces in Mr. Butler’s comments of 
the illusion, into which it is so easy to fall, that the present 
time is the climax of history, that the last peak has been 
ascended, the last major issue settled. But history goes on and 
on: the present lull is no more than a pause by the way. 
Mr. Butler, however, evidently likes and approves of the 
system as it is, and is hostile to any substantial change. It is 
amusing to note, in this connexion, how the word “gamble”’, 
applied to the present system, annoys him. Let us agree that 
his special researches have done much to explain how that 
system produces its peculiar effects, and to make the fore- 
casting of election results less hazardous (he completely 
ignores public opinion polls, by the way); but to elucidate 
causes is not necessarily to justify results. 

A few small slips may be noted. At the top of page 174 
“fifteen” should be “‘thirteen”’: the first footnote on page 187 
is unfair to both the authors mentioned, neither of whom 
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claimed to be giving “the consequences of proportional 
representation”: the heading of Table 26 is similarly erro- 
neous: “July 1931” in the footnote on page 191 is not the 
correct date: in the middle of page 201 “‘scarcely a single seat 
...” is inaccurate—there were, for example, ten such seats in 
1935- But too much must not be made of such blemishes. 
The book as a whole is to be cordially welcomed, and no one 
seriously interested in the electoral system can afford to miss it. 
J. F. S. Ross. 


The Houses of Parliament. Photographed by Hans Wild. 
Introduction by James Pope-Hennessy. Third Edition. 
Batsford. 16s. 


This book, originally published in 1945, has been revised 
in order to take account of the changes in the Palace of West- 
minster since that date. The Throne is shown in all its renewed 
splendour and the Central Lobby without the disfiguring tele- 
phone boxes. Two views of the new Commons Chamber make 
it appear much darker in tone than it really is. Sir Giles 
Gilbert Scott’s new fitments are illustrated in photographs of 
the rebuilt Cloisters and Commons Lobby. The Grand Stair- 
case, however, has not been re-photographed and conse- 
quently we miss the beautiful chandeliers from the old Court 
of Requests which now hang there. Nor has the war-time 
glimpse of Westminster Hall filled with scaffolding been re- 
placed. The Crypt Chapel still leans somewhat towards the 
Epistle side and the picture on the dust-cover should be looked 
at in a mirror. 

The text has been brought up to date, but it is no longer 
true that the House of Lords is “tarnished by time”. Nor have 
the mistakes in the first edition been corrected. It was the 
citizens and burgesses, not the knights of the shire, who were 
newcomers to parliament in 1265; kings do not appoint select 
committees; and the House of Lords is not wider than the old 
(or for that matter the new) Commons Chamber, nor has it 
ever had a wrought-bronze bar. The description of the old 
buildings on page 21 is confused by mistaking the points of the 
compass and the Vulgate is mistranslated on page 58. There 
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is no “Labour Committee Room” and Guy Fawkes’s cellar 
was not under St. Stephen’s but under the old House of 
Lords. In the absence of the Mace, of a single Member on 
either of the front benches above the gangway, or of any 
reporters in the gallery we beg leave to doubt whether the 
photograph on page 69 was really taken while the House was 
in Committee. 

The chief merit of the book consists in revealing the 
neglected beauties of Barry and Pugin’s masterpiece. And we 
should have liked more of Mr. Wild’s original views and fewer 
reproductions of well-known engravings. Mr. Pope-Hennessey’s 
appreciation is critical but not ungenerous, though the slightly 
mocking attitude towards the Victorians no longer amuses. 
We may condemn the Vandals who destroyed the last traces 
of St. Edward’s Palace, but there is no need to be shy about 
admiring the Goths who rebuilt it. 

K. R. MAcKENZIE. 


Public Administration in Malaya. By S. W. Jones. Royal 
Institute of International Affairs. 15s. 


Conrad, Somerset Maugham, and H. M. Tomlinson have 
described the allure of Malaya while a host of lesser men 
wandered in its tropic luxuriance co-relating the green hells 
with the lurid lives of opium-smoking Chinamen, creese- 
carrying Malays, and whisky-swilling planters. Mr. S. W. 
Jones, who spent his life in the Malayan Civil Service and 
became Colonial Secretary, Singapore, is not interested in 
glorious Technicolor and has produced a documentary of 
intense interest. This can classify as an instructional film, for 
it is as full of facts as a Blue-Book. Its inclusion in this series, 
published by the Royal Institute of International Affairs, on 
Public Administration in Eastern Countries, implies its sound 
scholarship. 

He shows how the peninsula, sunk in chaos except for the 
three trading ports of Penang, Malacca, and Singapore, was 
rescued by the law and order that followed the adoption of 
the Residential System in 1874, and swiftly steered to peace 
and plenty. There is a synopsis of history, an account of 
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administrative activities, the characteristics of the peoples 
forming this most plural society, the collapse in World War II, 
and of post-war political problems. 

It is high time that Malaya should be realistically treated, 
and that the enormous efforts that have created its enormous 
wealth and ploughed back so much of it into the finest roads, 
the best health services, and the highest standard of living in 
Asia should be thus weighed and assessed. The concluding 
chapters bring the story up to the end of 1951 and round off a 
brilliant summary with a judicious appraisal of the tendencies 
that will shape the future. 

For the next twenty years every student of Malaya who 
wishes to do useful intellectual work for his generation will 
find this book indispensable. 

It is a miracle of condensation but the workmanship, 
minute as a Dutch painter’s, makes each detail not only 
significant per se but important for the general pattern like the 
threads in the warp and woof of a tartan. It is as fascinating 
to read as Macaulay, but “in Macaulay’s style it is impossible 
to tell the truth”. Mr. Jones sets out the truth and the whole 
truth in due perspective and proportion. 

GERALD HAwkKINs. 


Public Administration in Burma. By F. S. V. Donnison, 
Royal Institute of International Affairs. 11s. 6d. 


Mr. Donnison had a distinguished career as a Civil Servant 
in Burma. It is understandable that in this informative, short 
and very readable book Mr. Donnison should be inclined to 
dwell more on the passing of one administrative system, 
“Civil Service Rule”, which he understood so well, rather 
than on such success as may have attended our efforts to 
introduce parliamentary government. Politicians are rarely 
regarded with favour or affection by Civil Servants. The 
emergence of native politicians in countries such as Burma 
and, worse still, native politicians with power and authority, 
did seriously disturb the even tenor of the way of Civil Servants. 
One doubts therefore whether these excellent administrators 
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make the best historians of a dynamic period in the history of 
the country in which their own future lay. Some of the 
indigenous politicians who come to the top once democracy 
rears its head may have “‘police records” and may even have 
been “inside” under the old régime. It is awkward for a 
senior civil servant to find that his new Minister is a man 
whom he himself had to arrest for sedition some few years 
ago. 

By 1941, before the Japanese invasion, the British had 
laid sound foundations for parliamentary government. The 
Burmese Legislature was working, and working quite well 
within the limits of its powers. That there was bribery and 
corruption, that Ministers were jockeying for position and 
power, and that they were seeing just how far they could go 
without being checked by the Governor, was only to be 
expected. Burma was not the only country which might have 
to plead guilty to charges under the headings of graft and 
jockeying for power. 

Surely the important fact is that when Burma left the 
Commonwealth and regained her freedom to choose her own 
type of government, not even those ultra-nationalists, Aung 
San and Nu, felt that it was either expedient or desirable to 


end the adventure into parliamentary government which 
had been started. 


In this respect the British did not fail. It was not given to 
us to finish our work in Burma, but at least the seeds of parlia- 
mentary government which we had sown survived the major 
storms of war and of our handing over power to the Anti- 
Fascist People’s Freedom League, which some Burmans used 
to call the Anti-Freedom People’s Fascist League. It now 
remains to be seen how Burma will nurture those seeds, and 
how they will adapt them to suit their own climate. 

Mr. Donnison does not appear to be an optimist, but his 
readers can take comfort from the fact that their training does 
not encourage the more competent Civil Servants to commit 
themselves to optimistic forecasts. 

REGINALD DorMAN-SMITH. 
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The Near East and the Great Powers. Edited by Richard 
N. Frye. Introduction by Ralph Bunche. Harvard 
University Press (London: Cumberlege). 22s. 6d. 


The Middle East in the War. By George Kirk. Oxford 
University Press, for the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs. 42s. 


Both these books deal with the relations of the Great 
Powers to the Middle East during the last war and imme- 
diately afterwards. The first is written essentially from the 
American viewpoint (with some notable exceptions). The 
second is characteristically written from the point of view of 
the author; it would be unfair to father either Chatham House 
or the British Government with his frank bias against things 
French, Zionist or Labour, which this volume somewhat 
surprisingly displays. Some of the more extreme of Mr. Kirk’s 
opinions have been removed from the second edition of this 
book after the original had been withdrawn by order of the 
Council of Chatham House; fifty pages of the original edition 
have now been revised. 

What remains is a remarkable story of the criss-cross of 
Middle Eastern conflicts during the war: British-Zionist-Arab- 
American conflicts; French—(Vichy and de Gaulle)— 
Arab-British clashes; Ethiopia and Italy; France and North 
Africa; the U.S.S.R.-Persia-Turkey-British. The variations are 
endless, the material collected by Mr. Kirk detailed, profuse 
and often fascinating. Unfortunately, he feels so strongly that 
he has made use of sources which are often unreliable and 
sometimes inaccurate. It is a pity -that so much valuable 
research should have been spoilt by a lack of historical poise. 

The articles edited by Mr. Frye suffer somewhat from the 
contrary disease. The effort to avoid controversy has resulted 
in the kind of uninformative essay which says all the right 
things without adding anything to our knowledge. But there 
are some brilliant exceptions. No one who wants to under- 
stand the Middle East dare ignore the remarkable 40-page 
essay by Professor Khadduri which traces the late King 
Abdullah’s plans for a Greater Syria and shows clearly the 
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origins of the Arab League and the nature of the rivalries 
within it. Jon KimcHe. 


Political Studies. The Journal of the Political Studies 
Association of the United Kingdom. Volume I, No. 1. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press. 10s. 6d. 


Politics are a human activity, and therefore can be studied 
in two different ways: either they can be looked at from 
within, sympathetically, on their merits and according to a 
scale of values akin to the political—in a word, philosophically ; 
or they can be examined from the outside, dispassionately, 
without any attempt to ascribe motives or weigh values—in a 
word, scientifically. To put it another way, we can consider 
political activity as though it were carried out by ants o1 
Papuans—anthropologically; or we can remember that it is 
in fact carried out by our fellow human beings, and take up 
towards it the same sort of attitude that we do towards cricket. 

Politics resemble economics. But economics can easily be 
considered as a science, because all you have to do is to isolate 
certain human behaviour—that arising from the desire for 
material things—and call that the subject-matter of your 
science; whereas the scope of politics cannot be so limited, 
since anything may become a political question. The task of the 
student of politics as a science—of the Mass Observation man, 
for instance—is thereby made much more difficult, since his 
material, unlike the ants he treats them as, are quite capable of 
giving him the wrong answer just for the hell of it. 

It is this difficulty which presumably accounts for the air 
of divided purpose which pervades Political Studies. The 
journal is intended to be, quite simply, a trade paper, written 
by professors for professors about politics as part of the 
curriculum in a university. U.N.E.S.C.O. encouraged the 
founding of the British Political Studies Association, whose 
organ this journal is; and from such parentage one might expect 
a certain unanchored “scientific” strain of thought. Such a 
strain does indeed, run through the journal—there are 
fifteen pages, for instance, of undigested data on contested 
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elections in France in 1951, and seventeen pages of rather 
cloudy attempts to classify the public corporations and 
administrative bodies of this country—the B.B.C., the N.C.B., 
the B.E.A., and the rest. 

But between these two bits of source material and logical 
analysis comes a startling throwback—a real piece of old 
Oxford, straight out of Lit. Hum. It is a commentary upon 
Professor Oakeshott’s commentary upon Hobbes’ Leviathan. 
It applies ten pages to the solution of the problem, “What did 
Hobbes really mean when he said such-and-such?” and “Is 
Professor Oakeshott right in his interpretation of Hobbes?” 
Now this is a matter of a totally different sort from the 
detached collection and manoeuvring of political data which 
was the main purpose of the other two articles. And it is more 
than likely that those who care about the one subject—political 
philosophy—will not care about the other—political science. 
For if you are interested in the content of political ideas, you 
will tend to regard the anthropological study of politics as a 
waste of time—unless you are a practical politician, when 
you may wish to use it as a means to power. 

This dichotomy of purpose, together with its rather 
academic flavour, will, I suspect, result in Political Studies 
having a limited appeal. R. W. PERCEVAL. 


RECENT BRITISH GOVERNMENT 
PUBLICATIONS 


All Government publications, howe | Hansard for the House of Lords and 
House of Commons (daily parts, weekly editions, or bound volumes) can be ordered 
through the Hansard Society. 


Basutoland, Bechuanaland Protectorate and Swaziland. History of discussions 
with South Africa. (Cmd. 8707.) 4s. 6d. 
Central African Federation. Report of + (Cmd. 8753.) 1s. The 
Federal Scheme. (Cmd. 8754.) 1s. 
Colonial Office List, 1953. £1 5s. 


Kitchen and Refreshment Rooms. Special Report from the Select Committee. 
(H.C. 155.) 4d. 


Korea. Summary of Developments. (Cmd. 8793.) 1s. 
Most Excellent Majesty. By Dermot Morrah. 2s. 
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Nationalised Industries. Report from Select Committee. (H.C. 332-1.) 
6s. 6d. 

Parliamentary Agents. Rules. (H.C. 40.) 4d. 

Political Activities of Civil Servants. (Cmd. 8783.) 6d. 

Privileges, House of Commons Committee, Report. (H.C. 171.) gd. 

Privileges, House of Lords Committee Proceedings (Dudhope Peerage.) (H.L. 
129.) 4s. 6d. 

Title of Sovereign. (Cmd. 8748.) 3d. 
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The inclusion of a book in this list does not preclude its review in a future issue 
of Parliamentary Affairs. Any of the books in the list or reviewed on pages 376-386 
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Sir, 

In his letter of the 17th April, Professor Diamant writes 
with reference to my article “European Parliamentary Pro- 
cedure” in the spring number of Parliamentary Affairs: 

I hesitate to disagree with Lord Campion on a rather 
fundamental point he made about the attitude towards the 
Legislature by a minister, who is at the same time a member 
of the Legislature, but it strikes me that members of the 
government of the day in Britain, assured of fairly secure 
tenure, are more likely to develop a “ministerial” point of 
view even though they are members of the Commons and 
have arrived at the ministerial position only after many 
years of service in the Legislature. I would contrast this 
with the attitude of French Cabinet Members who are 
almost always in real danger of being “returned to the 
ranks” by one of the frequent and periodic disintegrations 
of the current government coalition. It is one of the more 
important facets of French Cabinet instability that 
ministers retain a “Chamber” point of view and fail to 
approach the problems with which they have to deal 
from a “‘governmental” point of view. 

When I first read this paragraph I failed to recall having 
made any such point about the attitude of Ministers to the 
Legislature or about the development of a “ministerial” 
point of view. On looking at my article, however, I find that 
I said on page 175: “A continental Minister may or may not 
be a member of either Chamber; but if he is, he wears his 
membership with a difference, ceasing to be in all respects a 
member among fellow members and becoming to some extent 
a Minister versus the Chamber”. Later on the same page I 
gave what appear to me the reasons for this difference of 
status in the French Assembly. 
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Although it permits Ministers to become members, the 
French Assembly subjects them to conditions suggestive 
of alien status. A Minister may not serve on a committee 
of his own Chamber. He loses the initiative in the shaping of 
legislation, the characteristic function of a Chamber, to 
the extent of being debarred from moving amendments in 
his own name... and by a well-established convention he 
abstains from discussion and voting on the rules of pro- 
cedure. 

I cannot help thinking that Professor Diamant reads more 
into the passage with which he disagrees than is there. To 
begin with, I was not dealing with French Ministers alone, but 
with continental Ministers generally (some of whom, like the 
Dutch, are excluded from membership of the Chamber 
altogether). Also I was dealing primarily with a comparatively 
narrow field in which the procedure of a Chamber and its 
attitude to government are the determining influences. With 
the position of Ministers I was concerned only to the extent 
to which it was affected by their being treated as something 
less than “full members” in certain continental Chambers. 
As regards the position of French Ministers, I set out the more 
serious disabilities to which they are subjected in the Assembly 
and in the next paragraph set out by way of contrast the posi- 
tion in corresponding matters of British Ministers. 

Rising from the procedural to the politico-constitutional 
level on which Professor Diamant’s criticism is valid, I 
certainly agree with him that members of the government of 
the day in Britain are more likely to develop a “ministerial” 
point of view and that French Ministers retain a “Chamber” 
point of view and fail to approach their problems from a 
“governmental” point of view. 

I agree with him also about the causes he assigns. Others 
could be added. For instance, loyalty to party, which is 
equally strong in the House of Commons and the Assemblée 
Nationale, has opposite effects under a multi-party and under 
a two-party system. It reinforces a British Minister’s loyalty 
to the Cabinet (which is normally confined to his own party), 
whereas a Minister in a French Coalition Cabinet is tempted 
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to put the interests of the Ministry below the interests of his 
own party in the Chamber. 
Yours faithfully, 
CaMPION 


Little Bowes, 
Abinger Hammer, Dorking. 
18th June, 1953. 


Sir, 

It is odd for Professor T. W. Price to repeat the myth 
that the minority victory in South Africa “was caused by the 
system of ‘loading’ town and ‘unloading’ country consti- 
tuencies’”’, because he himself gives in the same article figures 
that disprove this. 

“In general”, he tells us, “four ‘platteland’ votes were 
made equal to five town votes”, but how could that account 
for the fact that the party strong in the platteland won (in the 
contested constituencies) more than twice as many seats as its 
opponent, with a smaller total of votes? 

Nationalists: 598,685 votes, 92 contested seats won. 

Opposition: 608,166 votes, 43 contested seats won. 
Those are the 1953 figures. If the “loading” cannot account 
for them, still less can it account for the result in 1948, before 
the six excessively small South West African constituencies 
were included. 

Moreover, the loading, far from being two-to-one, is not 
even five-to-four, because not every Nationalist victory was 
in a small constituency, nor every defeat in a large one. 
Taking the latest figures of electorates available from South 
Africa House, the constituencies won by the Nationalists 
averaged 9,727 electors, those won by the United Party or 
Labour Party 11,148 electors. 

The real reason for the anomalous results is that which 
Mr. Price indicates without realizing it when he points out 
that the Opposition had many very large majorities. The 
Nationalists, on the contrary, slipped into many seats by small 
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majorities. Three-quarters of the Nationalist M.P.s are in 
with majorities under 3,000; three-quarters of their successful 
opponents had majorities over 3,000. A majority of 47, or 
0.42 per cent. of the electorate (Nationalist, Brakpan, electorate 
11,232) is just as much use to a party as the record majority 
of 8,503, or 76 per cent. of the electorate (United Party, 
Durban North, electorate 11,158). And, no matter how fair 
may be the drawing of boundaries, there is no remedy for this 
so long as we cling to single-member constituencies. 
Yours faithfully, 
LAKEMAN 


The Proportional Representation Society, 
82 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 
16th June, 1953. 


Sir, 

It is surely rather naive of Miss Lakeman to suppose that I 
am so ignorant of the commonplaces of electoral theory as to 
give figures which indicate a result “without realizing it’. In 
fact, of course, I am only too well aware of the difficulties 
caused by the system of single-member constituencies, and 
when I gave the final analysis of the election figures and 
remarked that they showed how the United Party is “hope- 
lessly prejudiced by the present electoral system”, one of the 
factors I clearly had in mind was the weakness of a system 
which allows a tiny majority in one seat to equal in effect an 
enormous majority in another. Not being concerned to 
propagandize any particular system, I simply left the figures 
to speak for themselves. 

However, while agreeing entirely with Miss Lakeman’s 
remarks on that particular aspect of the matter, I am con- 
strained to point out that to refer to the effect of the system 
of loading as a “‘myth” indicates the triumph of theorizing 
dogmatism over practical fact. To state the matter briefly 
in its peculiar South African context: the main injustices of 
the single-member system tend to cancel out as between Natal 
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and the Orange Free State. “Loading” affects the issue 
vitally in all four provinces, by the simple process of ensuring 
that there are more country constituencies and less town 
constituencies than there should be. Country constituencies 
almost invariably go Nationalist, town ones United Party. 
To give a rough example in the Cape: there were 26 country 
seats, of which the Nationalists won 25, the U.P. 1; and 28 
town seats, of which the Nationalists won 4, the U.P. 24. 
Abolition of “loading” would have given, with precisely the 
same votes cast, something like 20 Country seats and 34 Town 
seats: of the former the Nationalists might have won all 20; 
of the latter the U.P. would have won at least 28, thus con- 
verting the Cape results from Nationalist 30, U.P. 24 to 
Nationalist 26, U.P. 29. This is a very conservative estimate; 
it might well have been Nationalist 24, U.P. 30—a complete 
reversal of the actual result! How can this be termed a “myth” ? 
Yours sincerely, 
T. W. Price 


University of Cape Town. 
21st July, 1953. 


Sir, 
In Dr. Ross’s article in your last issue, he states that, 
with Borda’s method and n candidates, the rth choices for 
each candidate are multiplied by (n-r) and added to give the 
grand total. But why should this function (n-r) be chosen? 
Why not multiply the rth choices by (n-r)? before adding; 
or by (n-r)" or raise them to the power of (n-r)? All these 
functions, and many others, would have the desired effect of 
weighting earlier preferences relative to later ones and there 
seems to be no a priori reason for choosing one rather than 
another. Different weights would of course, in general, give 
different results. Admittedly the function (n-r) has the 
superficial charm of simplicity but that argument has already 
been disposed of over the relative majority system. 

Surely also with Borda’s method the voter should be allowed 
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to give several preferences to one candidate. For instance 
with three candidates, a voter should be allowed to give his 
first and second preferences to the same candidate if he 
preferred him sufficiently to either of the others. The prefer- 
ences would then give a more accurate picture of the 
electorate’s choice but there would still be the problem of what 
weight to attach to each preference. 

Finally consider the following case not very different from 
the one quoted by Dr. Ross. A is the first choice of seven 
members, B is the first choice of two members, and C the first 
choice of the remaining three. As before, suppose that the 
electors who put A first have C as their second choice, while 
those who have B and C as their first choice put C and B 
respectively as their second choice. In this case A is elected 
using the relative majority system, the alternative vote, and 
the reversed alternative vote. A has in fact an absolute majority. 
Yet Borda’s method would elect C. 

Yours faithfully, 
C. J. 


Detmore, 
Charlton Kings, 
Cheltenham, Glos. 


12th July, 1953. 


[Further letters on this subject have been received by the 
Editor, and also by Dr. Ross direct.] 


Sir, 

I am glad to see that there is such wide interest in methods 
of election. Your space being limited, I hope that a reply to 
Mr. Priday may serve also for other correspondents who raise 
more or less similar questions. 

The function (n-r) was chosen by Borda and also by 
Laplace for reasons which will be found in their original papers; 
it is not my choice. I have given an account of these papers, 
and have discussed the question of the best value for the 
multiplying function, as well as other points, in an article 
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which will, I hope, appear in print at a not too distant date. 

Simplicity is a virtue in itself: it only becomes a vice when 
it is used to defend a system that has no other merits. 

If the voter were “allowed to give several preferences to 
one candidate” (or, as other correspondents suggest, were 
allowed to weight their preferences in their own way), we 
should have a new version of the discredited ‘cumulative 
vote”’—it would cease to be Borda’s method. 

The fact that in the particular case instanced by Mr. 
Priday the plurality method, the alternative vote, and the 
reversed alternative vote all give the same result, differing 
from that given by Borda’s method, does not prove that the 
latter is wrong. A has an “absolute majority”’ of first preferences 
only, and his success would totally disappoint five of the 
twelve voters. The success of C, as given by Borda’s method, 
would not totally disappoint one single voter. 

Yours faithfully, 
J. F. S. Ross 
3 Conyers Avenue, 
Birkdale, Southport. 


goth July, 1953. 


FILMSTRIPS 


Among the new filmstrips on Parliament prepared for 
teachers and lecturers, we specially recommend “Your Parlia- 
ment” (5048), issued by Educational Productions Ltd. This 
was produced in collaboration with the Hansard Society, with 
notes prepared by Mr. Sydney D. Bailey. There are forty-seven 
frames, and the cost of the filmstrip and notes is 15s. Orders 
should be sent to the Hansard Society or direct to Educational 
Productions Ltd., 17 Denbigh Street, London, S.W.1. 

An excellent series of filmstrips on Canadian Government 
has been prepared by the National Film Board of Canada. 
Orders and enquiries from the United Kingdom should be sent 
to Unicorn Head Visual Aids Ltd., 40 Broadway, London, 
S.W.1. 
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